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BUREAU  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 


I  High-Density  Recreation  Areas: 

Intensively  developed  for  mass  use,  such  as  for  swimming, 
playing  outdoor  games,  ski  tows,  and  docking  and  servicing  boats. 

II  General  Outdoor  Recreation  Areas: 

Substantially  developed  for  a wide  range  of  activities  such  as 
picnicking,  boating,  nature  walks,  trailer  parks  and  camping  at 
well  developed  campgrounds. 

Ill  Natural  Environment  Areas: 

Suitable  for  such  traditional  outdoor  activities  as  hiking, 
camping  with  simple  facilities,  hunting  and  fishing  - all  in  a 
natural  "as  is"  environment  and  usually  in  combination  with  other 
resource  uses. 

IV  Unique  Natural  Areas: 

Of  outstanding  scenic  splendor,  natural  wonder  or  scientific 
importance,  managed  to  permit  visitors  to  enjoy  or  study  the 
central  features  preserved  in  their  natural  condition. 

V  Primitive  Areas: 

With  natural  wild  conditions  undisturbed  by  roads  and  managed 
solely  to  preserve  their  primitive  characteristics. 

VI  Historic  and  Cultural  Sites: 

Of  local,  regional  or  national  significance. 
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Helena,  Montana 
September  10,  1965 


Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
through  Regional  Director 
Pacific  Northwest  Region 
United  States  Court  House 
Seattle,  Washington  98104 

Dear  Sir: 


Herewith  is  submitted  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recrea- 


tion Plan  for  your  consideration  and  approval.  It  is  certified 
that  the  Plan  accompanying  this  letter  is  the  official  Statewide 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  for  the  State  of  Montana,  and  that  the 
state  has  received  no  funds  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  statewide  comprehensive  planning. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Approved  by: 


FRANK  H.  DUNKLE,  DIRECTOR 
MONTANA  FISH  AND  GAME  DEPARTMENT 
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7.  NORTHWEST  REGION  4.  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

2.  WEST  CENTRAL  REGION  5.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

3.  SOUTHWEST  REGION  6.  NORTHEAST  REGION 

7.  SOUTHEAST  REGION 


PART  A - SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A great  increase  in  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  has  swept  across 
the  nation  during  the  past  two  decades.  This  emphasis  on  recreation  is 
being  felt  in  Montana  in  many  ways.  The  state's  spaciousness,  coupled 
with  a wealth  of  scenic  resources,  and  a wide  variety  of  opportunities, 
has  moved  recreation  into  a position  of  major  importance.  The  proper 
coordination  of  recreation  with  other  resource  programs  of  Montana  is 
highly  important,  and  one  which  requires  careful  planning. 

A Statewide  Plan  as  a general  guide  to  the  state's  future  recreation 
development  is  most  timely.  The  present  document  represents  an  important 
step  in  assessing  the  many  aspects  of  this  important  resource.  It  is 
evident  that  in  working  with  a pattern  as  dynamic  as  outdoor  recreation, 
change  is  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  A plan  such  as  this, 
therefore,  must  be  continually  updated  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions 
and  added  information. 

The  general  lack  of  recreation  facilities  is  brought  out  very 
clearly  in  the  plan.  This  might  well  be  listed  as  the  present  most 
serious  problem  statewide.  This  gap  in  the  state's  recreation  program 
has  been  largely  due  to  problems  of  financing. 

While  the  most  evident  need  is  for  camping  and  picnicking  facilities 
as  well  as  park  and  play-field  developments,  boat  launching  ramps, 
swimming  pools  and  the  like,  this  does  not  rule  out  a need  for  additional 
lands.  This  was  emphasized  by  indicating  that  presently  dedicated 
recreation  lands  do  not  necessarily  meet  the  most  pressing  needs.  In 
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such  cases,  acquisition  of  additional  key  tracts,  although  not  necessarily 
large  in  size,  would  be  highly  important  in  supplying  additional  space  for 
badly  needed  recreation  developments. 

The  lack  of  camping  and  picnicking  facilities  was  found  to  be  serious 
adjacent  to  highway  systems  throughout  the  state.  These,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, are  areas  of  particularly  high  impact.  A more  complete  develop- 
ment in  these  areas  would  be  especially  beneficial  in  Montana's  over-all 
recreation  program. 

A balanced  program  of  recreation  development  has  been  stressed  in 
the  Plan.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  providing  a variety  of  recreational 
opportunities.  Of  primary  importance  are  those  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic near  home  for  day-to-day  enjoyment.  Here,  much  of  the  responsibility 
rests  with  the  communities.  At  greater  distances,  but  easily  reached  for 
overnight  and  weekend  excursions,  are  the  type  of  facilities  largely  de- 
veloped by  counties  and  state  agencies.  Vacationing  opportunities  empha- 
sized by  high  quality  camping,  hiking,  fishing  and  wilderness  experiences 
are,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  administration  of  state  and  federal 
agencies . 

It  is  hoped  that  by  careful  planning  and  development,  Montana  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  a rapidly  increasing  need  for  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities of  residents  and  visitors,  and  still  maintain  the  quality  so 
closely  associated  with  the  state's  spaciousness  and  natural  beauty. 
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PART  B - STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


This  plan  has  been  developed  with  the  broad  objective  of  providing 
guidance  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  Montana’s  present  and 
future  outdoor  recreation  programs. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  type  of  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  Governor,  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  public 
agencies,  as  well  as  groups  and  individuals  with  recreational  responsi- 
bilities and  interests.  In  the  preparation  of  this  plan,  careful  con- 
sideration has  also  been  given  to  the  state’s  variety  of  topography,  its 
spaciousness,  its  scenic  beauty  and  its  abundance  of  natural  resources. 

By  doing  this,  it  is  hoped  that  recommended  developments  will  meet  the 
rapidly  expanding  requirements  of  residents  and  visitors  and  still  main- 
tain the  quality  so  much  a part  of  the  present  recreational  experiences 
in  Montana. 

A further  prime  objective  of  the  plan  has  been  to  carefully  consider 
the  recreational  responsibilities  of  the  various  public  agencies  on  the 
federal,  state,  county  and  community  levels  as  well  as  those  of  private 
enterprise.  It  is  felt  that  in  such  a statewide  program  to  provide 
adequate  and  balanced  outdoor  recreation  opportunities,  careful  coordina- 
tion is  essential  to  avoid  duplications  of  effort  and  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  capacities  of  each  sector. 

And  finally,  perhaps,  the  most  important  objective  of  the  plan  will 
be  the  conversion  of  indicated  needs  into  a broadly  based,  well-balanced 
and  forward  looking  Action  Program. 
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PART  C - LEGAL  AUTHORITY 


The  legal  authority  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to 
prepare  a statewide  recreation  plan  and  to  act  for  the  state  for 
purposes  of  implementing  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  is  contained  in  the  attached  letter  from  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
Attorney  General  for  the  State  of  Montana. 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
HELENA 

FORREST  H.  ANDERSON 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

July  1,  1965 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Dunkle,  Director 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
Sam  Mitchell  Building 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Mr.  Dunkle: 

You  have  requested  that  I examine  Senate  Bill  No.  100, 
Chapter  No.  235,  Session  Laws  of  1965,  to  determine  whether 
it  contains  all  of  the  provisions  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  as  outline  in  a certain  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  Mr.  M.  0.  Steen,  Director 
of  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commission  of  Nebraska,  a copy 
of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

Senate  Bill  No.  100,  Chapter  No.  235,  Session  Laws  of 
1965  was  specifically  enacted  by  the  Montana  Legislature  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  participation  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  by  the  State  of  Montana 
through  its  agency  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

This  legislation,  along  with  Sections  62-301  through  63-314 
R.C.M.  1947,  as  amended  by  Senate  Bill  No.  16,  Chapter  No. 

69,  Session  Laws  of  1965,  give  the  State  of  Montana  and  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  all  the  authority  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva 
tion  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  outlined  in  the  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  Mr.  Steen. 


Very  truly  yours, 

(s)  Forrest  H.  Anderson 

FORREST  H.  ANDERSON 
Attorney  General 
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Y Dec.  24,  1964 

A3819 

Mr.  M.  0.  Steen,  Director 
Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commission 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Mel 

Dear  Mr.  Steen: 

As  stated  in  our  letter  of  November  24,  in  response  to  your  letter  of  November 
13  with  regard  to  statutory  and  delegated  authorities  of  State  agencies  to 
undertake  the  recreation  missions  assigned  to  them,  we  wish  again  to  express 
our  thanks  for  this  information.  Our  Solicitor Ts  Office  has  informed  us  that 
their  reading  of  the  Nebraska  statutes  would  seem  to  indicate  only  one  require- 
ment of  the  Fund  Act  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  statutory  authority. 

That  area  concerns  political  subdivisions  and  public  agencies  within  the  States. 
Nebraska  would  seem  to  need  authority  such  as  was  suggested  in  Section  3 of  the 
"Model  Bill",  circulated  at  the  recent  Illinois  meeting,  authorizing  Nebraska 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  State’s  sub- 
division or  public  agency,  and  authorizing  the  Game,  Forestation  and  Parks 
Commission  to  deal  with  such  units  and  elicit  from  them  the  necessary  financial 
and  other  assurances. 

This  view  is  based  on  a liberal  construction  of  the  Nebraska  statutes,  as  we 
read  them.  Our  primary  interest  is  to  be  assured  that  all  of  the  essential 
elements  that  are  needed,  as  hereafter  indicated,  are  reflected  in  your  State 
statutes  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  Attorney  General  as  well  as  to  us.  For 
this  reason  we  suggest  that  you  request  your  Attorney  General  to  review  your 
authority  in  order  to  obtain  his  agreement,  or  disagreement,  that  all  of  the 
essential  elements  needed  are  reflected  in  your  laws  except  for  the  one  item 
to  which  I have  referred.  We  would  appreciate  being  informed  of  his  conclusion. 

The  following  are  the  legal  authorities  we  believe  necessary  to  be  lodged  in 
some  state  agency  for  full  participation  by  the  state  in  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund: 

(1)  To  prepare  and  maintain  a Comprehensive  State  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan; 

(2)  To  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities; 

(3)  To  acquire  land,  waters,  and  interests  in  land  and  waters  for  recreation 
purposes ; 

(4)  To  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with  the  United  States  and  an 
appropriate  agency  thereof; 
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(5)  To  keep  financial  and  other  records  relative  to  such  contracts  and 
agreements; 

(6)  To  furnish  appropriate  officials  of  the  United  State  such  reports 
and  information  as  are  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  grant  program; 

(7)  To  coordinate  its  recreation  activities  with  those  of  other  state 
agencies  and  governmental  units; 

(8)  To  receive  Federal  monies; 

(9)  To  disburse  Federal  monies; 

(10)  To  assure  the  United  States  that  the  state  has  the  ability  and 
intention  to  finance  its  share  of  any  project  proposed; 

(11)  To  assure  that  areas  acquired  or  developed  with  money  granted  from 
the  Fund  will  be  operated  and  maintained  for  public  recreation 
purposes ; 

(12)  To  enter  into  agreements  on  behalf  of  political  subdivisions  and 
public  agencies  and  to  require  from  such  entities  the  necessary 
financial  and  other  assurances. 

With  best  wishes  for  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year. 

Sincerely  yours, 


/ s / Edward  C.  Crafts 
Director 
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PART  D - PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 


Cooperation  and  broad  participation  among  agencies,  groups  and 
individuals  has  been  characteristic  of  the  recreation  planning  effort 
in  Montana.  This  was  emphasized  in  the  fall  of  1964  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Governor’s  Outdoor  Recreation  Advisory  and  Planning  Committee. 

In  its  membership  and  special  guests,  were  represented  private  enter- 
prises, state  and  federal  agencies  with  outdoor  recreational  interests 
and  responsibilities,  county  commissioners,  city  and  county  recreation 
planners,  Montana  university  units,  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  and  conservation  groups  with  special  interest 
in  outdoor  recreation.  In  addition  to  detailed  presentations  and  dis- 
cussions regarding  Montana’s  recreational  resources,  sub-committees 
have  worked  on  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  recreational  legislation, 
planning  and  financing. 

Personal  contacts  were  made  with  representatives  of  all  counties 
in  obtaining  recreation  data.  Similar  contacts  were  also  made  with 
representatives  of  a cross  section  of  Montana  cities.  More  recently, 
incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  counties  were 
requested  to  submit  a list  of  proposed  high  priority  recreation  project 
This  information  has  been  particularly  useful  in  the  development  of  the 
plan. 

In  obtaining  supply  information  for  the  plan,  an  inventory  of 
presently  existing  recreational  facilities  has  been  prepared  and  made 
available  by  the  various  federal  and  state  land  administrating  agencies 
and  by  cities  and  counties. 
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The  Montana  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  with 
the  cooperation  from  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  have 
worked  on  an  inventory  of  recreation  facilities  of  the  private  sector 
which  has  also  been  found  very  helpful  in  that  segment  of  the  plan 
dealing  with  the  role  of  private  enterprise. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  planning  program,  a close  relationship 
has  been  maintained  with  the  Montana  State  Rural  Area  Development 
Committee.  This  broadly  representative  Committee  has  been  very  helpful 
in  gaining  a cross  section  of  opinion  regarding  the  stateTs  recreational 
needs  and  problems.  A similar  working  relationship  has  been  enjoyed 
with  the  State  Technical  Action  Panel  and  its  associated  county  panels. 

The  Montana  Conservation  Council,  the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  Montana  Wilderness  Association  have  also  been  consulted  as  the 
plan  progressed. 

Representatives  of  the  several  Montana  University  units  have  con- 
tributed generously  of  time  and  experience  in  the  development  of  the  plan 
In  this  regard,  a committee  representing  the  University  units  has  been 
established  to  coordinate  their  efforts  pertaining  to  the  recreation  plan 
This  cooperation  will  be  particularly  helpful  during  the  important  work 
of  up-grading  and  perfecting  this  initial  plan.  Interest  in  Montana’s 
recreation  planning  has  been  frequently  expressed  by  the  Governor  and 
State  Legislative  Assembly.  During  last  winter’s  session,  a number  of 
particularly  important  measures  were  passed  having  special  reference 
to  the  state’s  recreation  programs  and  planning. 
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The  Attorney  General  and  his  staff  have  also  aided  materially  in 
rendering  legal  assistance  and  opinions  pertaining  to  the  state's 
recreation  program. 

A frequent  exchange  of  ideas  and  contacts  between  the  various 
states  has  been  appreciated  by  Montana's  personnel  engaged  in  recreation 
planning.  These  contacts  and  other  important  aids  to  planning  have  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  a close  working  relationship  with  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  both  on  the  regional  and  national  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  help  and  cooperation  from  public 
agencies,  conservation  groups,  and  private  individuals,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  would  also  seem  appropriate  to  mention  several  people  who 
played  a particularly  important  role  in  helping  to  draw  the  Plan  to- 
gether into  its  final  form.  These  include  Mr.  Stanley  Norsworthy,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Regional  Staff,  Seattle,  Washington, 
as  well  as  Mr.  John  Waldron,  of  the  Recreation,  Parks  and  Research  Div» 
ision,  and  Mr.  Tom  Leik,  Statistician,  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department. 
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PART  E - DELINEATION  OF  RECREATION  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Development  of  a recreation  facility  by  any  group  or  agency  in  the 
state  has  an  impact  on  the  total  recreational  resource.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  all  developments  of  this  nature  must  be  correlated  to 
realize  the  greatest  public  good  out  of  money  and  effort  expended. 

The  public  needs  and  demands  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  All 
levels  of  government  and  many  citizen  groups  feel  a responsibility  to  help 
provide  the  means  whereby  an  ever-increasing  selgment  of  our  society  can  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  out-of-doors. 

In  Montana,  policies  of  the  federal  agencies  have  a tremendous  effect 
on  recreation  in  the  state.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  land  area  is 
federally  owned.  In  1951  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Recreation, 
comprised  of  nine  agencies,  adopted  "A  Recommended  General  Policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  Relative  to  Public  Recreation"  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  general  policy  statement  is  as  follows: 

"1.  The  United  States  Government  recognizes  that: 

(a)  Recreation  is  a human  need  which  is  essential  at  all 
times  to  the  well-being  of  people,  and  that  the  national 
welfare  is  promoted  by  providing  opportunities  for  wholesome 
and  adequate  recreation.  Recreation  activities  are  highly 
personalized  and  varied.  The  provision  of  necessary  recre- 
ation facilities  and  services  requires  national,  state,  and 
local  effort,  both  public  and  private. 

(b)  More  recreation  facilities  and  services  are  needed 
today  than  ever  before  due  to  the  continued  growth  and  urban- 
ization of  the  population,  increase  in  amount  of  leisure  time, 
improved  transportation,  higher  standards  of  living,  greater 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  recreation,  and  inadequacy  of 
present  facilities. 


Opportunities  for  participation  in  certain  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation,  such  as  enjoyment  of  superlative  scenery 
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and  the  great  places  of  history,  camping,  picnicking,  water 
and  winter  sports,  hiking,  mountain  climbing,  wilderness  travel, 
hunting  and  fishing,  will  become  more  and  more  limited  as  our 
population  grows,  unless  the  limited  supply  of  land  and  water 
areas  and  cultural  resources  suitable  for  recreation  are  con- 
served, and  unless  damages  to  recreation  values  inherent  therein 
are  prevented  and  repaired. 

(c)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  communities  to  provide 
recreation  areas,  facilities  and  services  to  the  people  within 
their  political  boundaries  through  private  and  public  agencies. 
The  state  governments  have  the  responsibility  to  assist  the 
communities  by  enacting  adequate  enabling  laws,  by  providing 
advisory  and  information  services  and  by  providing  such  comple- 
mentary recreation  areas,  facilities  and  services  throughout 
the  state  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop,  and  to  arrange  for  others  to 
develop,  the  recreation  resources  on  the  Federally-owned  lands, 
and  to  complement  state  and  local  programs  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  states  and  their  political  subdivisions,  without 
assuming  responsibilities  that  properly  rest  with  the  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions. 

2 . Therefore , it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  adequate 
and  coordinated  recreation  facilities  and  services  through- 
out the  nation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Federal  Government 
shall: 

(a)  Recognize  and  appraise  the  recreation  potentialities 
on  all  Federally-owned  lands,  water  areas,  and  facilities; 
and,  consistent  with  the  fullest  national  interests,  conserve 
and  make  provisions  for  adequate  and  appropriate  facilities 
for  the  use  of  those  resources  for  public  recreation. 

(b)  Set  aside  or  acquire  lands  needed  for  public  park  and 
recreation  purposes,  and  administer  and  use  them  for  such 
purposes,  in  accordance  with  the  basic  legislation  covering 
their  acquisition  and  use. 

(c)  Permit  and  encourage  the  states,  their  political  sub- 
divisions and  others,  to  construct  and  operate  recreation  facil- 
ities  and  programs  on  Federal  Government  land  when  it  is  in 

the  public  interest  to  do  so,  taking  into  account  the  long- 
range  recreation  plans  of  the  states. 

(d)  Work  with  the  states  and  territories  on  request,  and 
with  their  political  subdivisions  with  the  consent  of  the 
states,  in  planning  sound,  long-range  programs  and  services 
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for  state  and  local  areas  to  the  end  that  the  total  recreation 
provisions  by  all  levels  of  government  shall  be  ’Cooperatively 
planned . 

(e)  Encourage  national,  state  and  local  leadership,  both 
public  and  private,  to  develop  recreation  facilities  and  ser- 
vices adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 

(f)  Provide  technical  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  recreation  facilities  and  services 
including  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  necessary  and 
desirable  data,  pertinent  to  such  planning  and  development 
through  Federal  agencies  concerned  *with  recreation. 

(g)  Develop  and  maintain  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  governmental  agencies  and  private  interests  a national 
recreation  plan  which  will  serve  as  a guide  to  public  and 
private  agencies  in  integrating  their  activities  into  the 
overall  recreation  needs  of  the  country." 

The  federal  agencies  have  responded  to  their  stated  responsibilities 
in  varying  degrees  determined  largely  by  budgetary  limitations.  Montana's 
recreation  opportunities  are  and  will  remain  largely  dependent  upon 
activities  of  the  federal  agencies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  programs 
as  "Operation  Outdoors"of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  "Mission  66"  of  the 
National  Park  Service  will  lead  the  way  to  an  acceptance  of  the  challenge 
by  all  agencies  having  a responsibility  in  the  development  of  outdoor  recre 
ational  opportunities.  As  land  managers,  the  federal  agencies  have  the 
responsibility  of  retaining  control  of  their  open-space  areas,  so  vital  to 
public  use  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  of  managing  the  land  so  that  the  great- 
est benefit  will  be  received  by  the  public. 

The  plan  must  be  flexible  as  to  levels  of  government  that  are  respon- 
sible for  particular  aspects  of  the  ove/rall  program  and  what  the  role  of 
nonprofit  citizen  organizations  and  profit-making  enterprises  should  be. 
Coordination  of  the  overall  program  should  be  achieved  through  cooperation 
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No  single  level  of  government  could  hope  to  satisfy  the  expanding  needs  of 
the  public  in  this  field,  nor  should  the  public  expect  that  government  agen- 
cies be  responsible  for  the  entire  program.  The  full  potential  of  voluntary 
organizations  and  quasi-public  agencies  has  not  been  realized  and  must  be 
encouraged  to  help  accomplish  the  job.  Leadership  and  help  must  be  forth- 
coming from  the  public  agencies  in  the  forms  of  technical  assistance, 
planning,  and  perhaps  help  in  a financial  way  to  get  the  programs  fully 
activated . 

General  lines  of  responsibility  can  be  drawn  on  a geographical  and 
recreation-type  basis,  centered  around  high  population  areas.  Cities  would 
normally  be  expected  to  develop  recreational  facilities  in  or  near  their 
city  limits  and  of  a type  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  city  residents.  Cities 
should  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  an  attractive  tourist  campground 
in  or  near  the  city  limits  will  attract  and  hold  a paying  guest  in  their 
midst  for  a period  of  time. 

Counties,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  look ‘for  .opportunities  to 
develop  picnic  and  camping  areas  outside  the  incorporated  cities,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  development  of  naturally  attractive  areas  for  enjoyment 
of  both  the  resident  and  nonresident  public.  Lake  or  stream  shore  line 
areas  where  boating,  swimming  and  fishing  can  be  enjoyed  are  attractive  to 
all  recreationists  and  Montana's  wealth  of  this  type  of  resource  is  one 
of  her  greatest  assets,  only  waiting  to  be  developed.  Areas  of  local 
historical  significance  might  well  be  included  in  a county  development 


program. 
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Government  at  the  state  level  might  be  expected  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  historic  areas  of  state  and  regional  significance. 
Theirs  should  be  a substantial  share  of  the  burden  of  providing  overnight, 
weekend,  and  vacation  camping  opportunities,  and  administering  summer 
cabin  sites,  on  state  controlled  property  in  areas  where  this  is  possible 
without  conflict  with  public  interests.  Leadership  in  all  areas  of 
recreation  development  should  be  provided  by  these  agencies.  Personnel 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  technical  phases  of  recreation  development 
should  be  available  for  consultation  and  guidance. 

The  help  of  civic-minded  and  quasi-public  organizations  would  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  government  agencies.  Local  knowledge  of  conditions  and  needs 
can  be  of  considerable  value  in  developing  a well-balanced  program.  Much 
of  the  "leg  work"  could  be  accomplished  on  a local  level  thereby  elim- 
inating time-consuming  travel  and  contact  work  by  more  distant  organizations. 
Locally  oriented  recreational  projects  might  well  be  initiated  and  brought 
to  completion  by  these  groups.  Areas  developed  by  the  membership  and  re- 
tained for  their  use  also  have  their  place  in  the  recreational  program. 

Certain  aspects  of  outdoor  recreation  lend  themselves  to  development 
by  private  enterprise.  Ski-lifts,  gun  clubs,  riding  academies  and  the 
like  should  be  encouraged  on  a private  business  enterprise  or  concessionaire 
basis.  Opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  outdoor  experiences,  by  whomever 
developed,  add  to  the  total  of  our  recreational  resource,  and  should  be 
encouraged . 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department,  in  its  capacity  as  the  recre- 
ational agency  for  the  State  of  Montana,  will  assume  the  responsibility  of 
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distributing  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  monies  to  state  agen- 
cies, counties,  and  their  legal  subdivisions  and  incorporated  cities.  This 
financial  aid  will  be  for  outdoor  recreational  developments  that  qualify 
under  regulations  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Distribution  will  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  basis  of  50  percent  to  state  agencies  and  50  percent  divided  equally 
between  county  and  city  applicants  on  a 50-50  cost-sharing  basis  with  these 
agencies.  Projects  will  be  given  priority  ratings  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
of  the  proposed  development  as  shown  in  the  Statewide  Plan  and  the  ability 
of  the  participating  agencies  to  meet  their  financial  obligations  on  a 
50  percent  cost-sharing  basis. 
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PART  F - SCOPE 


Montana  is  essentially  an  "outdoor  state"  with  few  metropolitan 
areas  and  a great  deal  of  open  space  and  beautiful  scenery , 

Many  factors  combine  to  lend  Montana's  outdoor  recreation  a dis- 
tinct  quality  justifying  its  position  as  a major  attraction  to  a rapidly 
increasing  number  of  visitors,, 

Variety  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  assets 0 From  the 
standpoint  of  topographic  features  and  related  scenery 8 Montana  is  most 
fortunate , The  rugged  Rocky  Mountain  system  and  associated  Continental 
Divide  dominates  the  western  half  of  the  state.  Here  are  found  a multi- 
tude of  mountain  crests , running  well  above  timber  line.  Intermingled 
canyons  and  valleys  hold  clear,  cold  streams,  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
majority  of  National  Forest  lands,  with  a vast  opportunity  for  camping, 
picnicking,  hunting  and  fishing,  are  found  in  this  mountainous  section 
of  the  state.  Here  also  is  Glacier  National  Park  and  that  portion  of 
Yellowstone  within  the  boundaries  of  Montana,  In  this  area,  scenic 
drives,  camping,  picnicking,  wilderness  hikes  and  pack  trips,  trout 
fishing,  hunting  of  mountain  game  and  nature  photography  make  up  im- 
portant recreational  activities.  Visiting  old  "ghost  towns  , reminis- 
cent of  a vivid  epic  of  Montana's  past,  is  also  increasing  in  interest. 
Skiing,  skating,  ice  fishing  and  snow  tobogganing,  as  well  as  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  snow  touring,  are  among  the  popular  winter  sports. 
Eastward,  the  mountains  give  way  through  foothills  to  rolling 
prairies  and  rugged  breaks  and  badlands  along  the  rivers  and  stream 
courses,  Of  these,  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  Musselshell  and  Milk 
Rivers  dominate  this  vast  area.  Here  the  vivid  history  of  the  livestock 
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industry  lingers  with  the  ranches  and  open  range  lands  of  today0  The 
productive  and  symetrical  pattern  of  grain  fields  stretch  in  many  areas 
to  the  horizon  to  add  charm  and  scenic  variety  to  this  portion  of  the 
state.  River  trips , horseback  riding,  scenic  drives , nature  photography , 
rock  hounding,  farm  and  ranch  vacations , river,  lake  and  reservoir  fish- 
ing, spectacular  hunting  opportunities  in  the  fall,  as  well  as  skating 
and  informal  snow  play  during  the  winter  months  are  among  the  outdoor 
activities  enjoyed  in  the  spaciousness  of  eastern  Montana,  Public  Domain 
lands,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  this  region  adding  opportunities  for  recreational  enjoyment. 

Variety  of  climate  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  out-of-doors  in  Montana,  The  summer  months  of  late  June,  July,  August 
and  early  September,  characterized  by  warm  days  and  brisk  cool  nights, 
represent  the  present  most  popular  recreation  period.  Fall,  introduced 
by  zestful  Indian  summer  days  with  a splash  of  frost-turned  color  often 
followed  by  colder  weather  and  tracking  snow,  however,  finds  sportsmen 
seeking  Montana's  out-of-doors  by  many  thousands.  Elk,  deer,  mountain 
sheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  moose  and  black  and  grizzly  bear,  represent 
the  game  of  the  mountain  country.  Large  numbers  of  antelope  and  deer 
predominate  on  the  prairies  and  along  the  river  breaks  of  eastern  Montana, 
Mountain  and  prairie  grouse  are  native  stand-bys  of  the  game  birds.  These 
have  been  augmented  by  wild  turkeys,  ring-necked  pheasants,  as  well  as 
Hungarian  and  chukar  partridges,  species  that  have  responded  well  to 
introduction. 

Two  major  waterfowl  flyways  cross  the  state.  The  presence  of  ducks 
and  geese  add  further  variety  to  fall  outdoor  activities.  Large  flocks 
of  snow  geese,  swan  and  other  waterfowl,  returning  through  the  state  in 
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the  spring*  also  present  a wonderful  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  photograph 
these  noisy  and  colorful  migrants. 

Winters  are  fairly  long(  starting  usually  in  late  November  and  lasting 
well  into  March,  This  is  a period  of  winter  sports.  There  are  now  21  major 
developed  ski  slopes  in  the  state , for  the  most  part  in  the  western  half. 
Crisp,  predominately  clear  weather,  coupled  with  a good  snow  cover  and  ex- 
ceptional scenery  on  the  higher  mountain  slopes,  has  made  skiing  a major 
sport  in  Montana  and  one  of  increasing  interest  to  visitors  from  neighbor- 
ing  states. 

The  first  luge  run  in  the  United  States  is  being  considered  for  the 
slopes  of  the  Lolo  Hot  Springs  area  out  of  Missoula  with  probably  others 
to  follow,  A new  winter  sport  is  thus  being  introduced  into  Montana, 

Winter  fishing  on  an  increasing  number  of  lakes  and  rivers  presents  a 
popular  outdoor  activity  for  sportsmen  and  family  groups. 

Motor  toboggan  trips  from  West  Yellowstone  into  the  Old  Faithful  area 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  are  becoming  an  increasingly  popular  winter 
activity,  Unusual  opportunities  for  photography  and  sighting  of  game  in 
deep  snow  conditions  are  highlights  of  this  winter  outing. 

With  the  mild  days  of  early  spring,  driving  for  pleasure  coupled  with 
hikes  and  photography  brings  Montana  residents  out-of-doors  in  large  num- 
bers, Sighting  of  returning  bird  life,  the  young  of  game  animals,  and  a 
rapidly  developing  pattern  of  spring  vegetation  makes  this  an  especially 
pleasant  period  for  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  summers  are  accompanied  by  an  especially  favorable  outdoor  recre= 
ation  climate.  It  is  during  this  period  that  close  to  three-fourths  of 
the  out-of-state  visitors  move  across  the  state.  Although  Yellowstone 
National  Park  represents  a destination  objective  for  nearly  two  million 
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visitors  and  Glacier  for  just  under  half  that  amount  , many  others  travel 
through  the  state,  stopping  but  briefly.  The  variety  of  Montana's  summer 
outdoor  activities  coupled  with  an  especially  pleasant  environment  are, 
however,  building  up  an  increasing  number  of  participants.  The  develop- 
ment of  additional  facilities,  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  camping 
opportunities,  would  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the  volume  of  summer  out- 
door recreation  in  Montana. 

Clearly  recognizing  these  facts,  the  present  plan  has  taken  into  account 
all  significant  present  and  potential  outdoor  recreation  resources,  oppor- 
tunities, and  activities.  In  addition,  throughout  the  plan  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  quality  of  environment  and  experience.  Finally,  it  is  a 
balanced  plan  - one  that  considers  the  out-of-state  visitor  and  Montana's 


residents  as  well  (both  urban  and  rural). 
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PART  G * RECREATION  RESOURCES,  PROGRAMS  AND  FACILITIES 


Demand  - Supply  - Needs 

In  the  pages  that  follow  are  presented  general  comments  and  specific 
data  relating  to  the  supply  of  outdoor  recreation  resources,  facilities 
and  programs  and  demand  and  needs  for  these  resources.  For  the  most  part, 
information  is  covered  by  region,  of  which  there  are  seven  identified  in 
Montana,  These  include  the  Northwest  (1),  West  Central  (2),  Southwest  (3), 

North  Central  (4),  South  Central  (5),  Northeast  (6),  and  Southeast  (7)  regions. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  appendix  for  comments  relative  to  the  selection 

of  these  regions  and  their  suitability  for  use  in  planning. 

For  each  region  there  is  presented  a brief  narrative  covering  such  topics 
as  location  and  size  of  the  region,  its  physical  character,  recreational  re- 
sources, population  and  out-of-state  visitor  impact,  and  significant  recre- 
ational activities.  There  then  follows  a general  table  presenting  demand, 
supply,  and  needs  data  relative  to  a great  variety  of  recreational  activities. 
Also  included  are  tables  on  existing  and  potential  recreation  lands. 

In  the  appendix  are  to  be  found  explanations  relative  to  the  collection 
of  supply  data  and  the  determination  of  demand  and  needs  for  facilities.  In 
addition,  a section  of  the  appendix  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  stan- 
dards employed  in  determining  needs.  It  is  important  that  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  interpret  the  data  presented  in  the  tables,  the  reader  should  be- 
come familiar  with  the  methodology  contained  in  the  appendixes.  For  example, 
demand  for  picnicking  facilities  represents  a determination  of  that  generated 
by  both  the  resident  and  out-of-state  visitor.  However,  demand  for  play- 
ground acreage  and  facilities  is  based  solely  on  that  generated  by  the  resident 
population.  This  difference  in  demand  calculations  reflects  the  reasoning 
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that  out-of-state  visitors  will  be  actively  seeking  picnicking  opportunities 
during  their  vacation  period  in  the  state,  while  their  use  of  playground 
facilities  will  be  only  incidental  to  their  visit . In  other  words,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  out-of-state  visitors  will  generate  a sufficient  demand 
for  playground  facilities  to  require  an  expansion  of  those  facilities  needed 
to  meet  the  resident  demand.  By  the  nature  of  the  activity,  however,  the 
need  for  picnicking  facilities  must  take  into  account  the  out-of-state  visitor 

demand. 

In  the  regional  presentations  that  follow,  only  those  resources,  pro- 
grams  and  facilities  provided  by  government  - federal,  state  and  local  - have 
been  considered.  However,  because  of  a lacJgJliUirformation,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  include  in  these  presentations  information  relative  to  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
There  is  included,  therefore,  a brief  statement  regarding  these  lands  together 
with  appropriate  tabular  information  in  the  pages  that  preceed  the  regional 
presentations.  As  additional  information  becomes  available  it  will  be  employed 
to  further  refine  the  State  Plan, 

Also  in  the  pages  preceeding  the  regional  presentations  the  reader  will 
find  a discussion  of  recreation  on  private  lands.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
through  the  services  of  private  enterprise  many  additional  opportunities  to 
enjoy  the  out-of-doors  are  provided. 

Although  the  Soil  « Water  Conservation  Districts  gathered  a considerable 
amount  of  information  on  the  private  inventory,  detailed  information  on  this 
phase  of  Montana’s  economy  is  incomplete  and  with  minor  exception^,  it  is 
presently  impossible  to  fully  identify  the  role  of  private  enterprise  by 
planning  regions.  In  the  future  it  is  expected  that  additional  information 
will  become  available  on  which  to  base  more  complete  planning  for  this 
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important  secti-on,, 

Because  of  the  unique  identity  of  private  lands  included  in  the  state's 
Indian  Reservations  a separate  statement  relating  to  them  immediately  follows 
the  more  general  comments  about  recreation  on  private  lands 0 


THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


IN  THE  PROVISION  OF 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES 


Through  private  enterprise  resources,  facilities  and  services  are 
provided  to  expand  the  supply  and  range  of  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  out  of  doors.  While  it  is  recognized  that  in  Montana  a sizeable 
portion  of  the  economy  is  related  to  outdoor  recreation,  little  specific 
information  is  presently  available.  As  a consequence,  the  following 
comments  are  very  general. 

Approximately  sixty-two  million  acres  or  sixty-six  percent  of  the 
land  in  Montana  is  privately  owned  and  operated  by  individuals,  groups 
and  corporations.  Some  of  this  land  supports  an  important  share  of  the 
outdoor  recreation  activities  enjoyed  each  year  by  Montana  residents  and 
visitors  alike.  The  reservoirs,  lakes,  fields,  pastures,  rangelands  and 
woodlands  on  privately  owned  acreages  now  support  game  animals,  game  birds 
and  fish  and  provide  other  resources  with  recreation  potential. 

In  many  instances  total  holdings  are  devoted  to  recreation  use  and 
the  enterprise  forms  the  exclusive  support  of  a number  of  families.  In 
other  instances  supplemental  incomes  are  being  derived  through  the  pro- 
vision of  recreation  resources,  services  and  facilities.  Without  the 
services  of  private  enterprise  Montana's  guests  and  residents  as  well, 
would  often  find  their  vacations  and  outings  far  less  satisfying.  Many 
would  be  hungry,  tired  and  even  confused  and  sometimes  bored  for  it  is 
largely  the  businessman  who  provides  food,  lodging,  travel  directions 
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and  activity  opportunities. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  enterprises  engaged  in  the  provision  of 
recreation  services  do  not  have  sufficient  privately  owned  land  as  the 
basis  for  their  activity.  Outfitters  and  dude  ranch  operations  often 
make  use  of  extensive  areas  of  national  forest  land,  for  example.  They 
provide  a necessary  service  and  many  persons  otherwise  unable  or  perhaps 
unwilling  to  independently  engage  in  wilderness  travel  and  similar  activi- 
ties do  so  because  of  this  service  available  to  them.  The  partnership  of 
sound  business  practices  and  government  administered  resources  are 
readily  appreciated  by  those  seeking  the  pleasures  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities . 

The  list  of  resources,  facilities  and  services  provided  the  recrea- 
tionist by  private  enterprise  is  extensive.  And,  of  course,  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a list  would  be  little  more  than  an  academic  exercise.  There- 
fore, the  following  comments  are  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  and  only 
examples  of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  outdoor  recreation  field 
are  presented. 

Lodging 

A sizeable  portion  of  those  engaged  in  enhancing  or  providing 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreationists  operate  motels,  resorts,  cabins, 
lodges  and  similar  accommodations.  They  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  state  although  those  enterprises  which  cater  almost  exclusively  to 
the  vacationer  or  recreationist  can  usually  be  identified  with  attractive 
resources.  Motels,  which  cater  to  all  types  of  travelers,  are  widely 
spread  and  closely  tied  to  highways  and  settlements.  Resorts,  lodges 
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and  similar  establishments  are  more  localized.  For  example,  Flathead 
Lake  and  Whitefish  Lake  in  the  northwest  are  centers  for  these  types  of 
enterprises,  so  too  are  hundreds  of  other  recreation  locals  in  Montana. 

Camping 

An  increasing  number  of  camping  facilities  are  provided  in  Montana 
by  private  enterprise.  Privately  owned  campgrounds  can  readily  provide 
the  services  sometimes  unavailable  in  public  campgrounds.  A major  chain 
of  franchised  campgrounds  include  some  twelve  privately  owned  areas  in 
Montana  in  such  widely  dispersed  centers  as  Miles  City,  West  Yellowstone, 
Helena  and  Big  Fork.  Additional  opportunities  are  available  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  for  similar  operations. 

Dude  Ranches 

Many  of  Montana's  working  stock  ranches  provide  excellent  dude  ranch 
service.  Others  depend  exclusively  on  this  activity  for  their  livelihood. 
All  provide  lodging,  food  and  entertainment,  as  well  as  outfitting  services 
for  hunters,  fishermen  and  those  wishing  packtrips  into  wilderness  areas. 
Dude  ranching  is  a major  business  activity  in  the  state  and  one  presenting 
a uniquely  Western  service. 

Dude  ranches  are  widespread  throughout  the  state,  although  by  far  the 
greater  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  western  mountainous  areas. 

Presently  it  is  believed  that  the  recreation  farm  type  enterprise 
has  had  little  development  in  Montana.  The  possibility  exists,  however, 
for  the  provision  of  services  to  city  dwellers  who  desire  to  spend  a 
vacation  period  living  on  a farm  and  taking  part  in  the  farm  routine. 

The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  operation  is  that  a large  capital  invest- 
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ment  is  usually  not  required.  Instead,  existing  facilities  may  often  be 
emp loy ed . 

Ski  and  Winter  Sports  Centers 

Montana  lists  some  twenty-one  major  ski  centers  and  the  bulk  of  them 
are  privately  operated  (in  many  cases  public  lands  are  employed  on  a 
special  use  permit  basis) . Among  the  services  provided  the  skier  are  ski 
tows,  ski  instructions,  food  and  lodging,  transportation,  and  equipment 
sales  and  rentals,  and  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  larger  operations, 
lodging. 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the  provision  of  skiing  opportu- 
nities is  a vital  one  and  its  importance  should  not  be  underestimated. 

As  demand  for  skiing  opportunities  increases,  it  will  largely  be  through 
the  means  of  private  investment  that  needs  are  satisfied. 

Outfitting  Services 

In  1965  there  were  361  licensed  outfitters  in  Montana  (Montana  Fish 
and  Game  Department,  Montana  1965  Licensed  Outfitters) . Many  of  them 
work  in  conjunction  with  other  ranch  operations.  Others  carry  on  out- 
fitting as  their  full  time  activity.  Licensed  outfitters  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  Montana.  Their  services  consist  of  guiding  and  packing 
for  hunting  and  fishing  parties  and  wilderness  travelers. 

Persons  knowledgeable  about  fishing  and  hunting  opportunities, 
wilderness  travel  and  camping,  saddle  and  pack  stock  handling  and  the 
like  provide  vital  services  to  the  recreationist. 

Marinas 


Privately  operated  marinas  (owned  or  concessions)  servicing  boaters 
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with  fuel,  launch  facilities,  food  and  equipment  sales,  moorage  and 
associated  needs  are  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  state's  more  popular 
boating  waters . In  many  instances  these  operations  represent  major  in- 
vestments in  buildings,  dockage,  launching  facilities,  parking  areas,  etc. 
and  the  services  provided  are  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  state's 
boating  opportunities. 

The  services  provided  at  private  marinas  are  very  rarely  duplicated 
at  public  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  these  enter- 
prises will  doubtless  occur  both  through  increased  boater  demands  on 
existing  waters  and  with  the  construction  of  new  reservoirs. 

Other  Services 

It  is  possible  to  discuss  separately  a great  variety  of  types  of 
private  enterprises  that  in  some  way  contribute  resources,  facilities  and/ 
or  services  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  those  seeking  outdoor 
recreation  experiences  in  Montana.  However,  as  previously  indicated,  the 
foregoing  presentation  is  intended  to  provide,  by  example,  an  indication 
of  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  the  private  sector. 

It  is  recognized  that  private  enterprise  provides  swimming  pool 
space  (usually  in  association  with  motels  and  lodging)  , horseback  riding 
opportunities,  golfing  facilities,  fishing  opportunities,  group  camping 
facilities,  and  many  more. 

Note  should  also  be  taken  of  the  role  of  the  quasi-public  or 
voluntary  organizations  in  providing  outdoor  recreation  resources,  facili 
ties  and  services.  Church  groups,  youth  organizations  and  the  like  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  both  members  and  the  public  as  well.  Group  camps 
and  picnicking  facilities  are  often  provided  through  these  organizations. 
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f time  and  labor  are  made  by  their  memberships 


Important  contributions  o 
in  construction  and  maintenance  activities  and,  of  course,  in  many  cases 
substantial  contributions  of  money,  materials,  and  property  are  provided. 
The  activities  of  these  organizations  are  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  all 
concerned  with  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  in  Montana. 


MONTANA’S  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


There  are,  at  present,  seven  Indian  Reservations  in  Montana  (see 
tables  1 and  2 ) and  they  include  about  five  and  a quarter  million 

acres.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  Crow  Reservation  - its  one  and  a 
half  million  acres  occupy  a large  part  of  Big  Horn  County  and  a portion 
of  Yellowstone  County  - while  the  smallest,  The  Rocky  Boy  Reservation, 
includes  about  100,000  acres  in  Hill  and  Chouteau  Counties. 

Indian  lands  in  Montana  are  privately  owned  - they  are  not  public 
areas  like  the  National  Parks  or  National  Forests.  For  this  reason 
their  acreages  and  facilities  are  not  included  in  the  following  regional 
tables  showing  public  resources  and  facilities. 

The  state's  reservations  include  valuable  recreational  resources  and 
in  many  instances  tribes  and  individuals  have  recognized  this.  There 
appears  to  be  a growing  interest  among  owners  of  reservation  lands  in  the 
outdoor  recreation  field.  That  this  is  not  a mere  beginning  is  evidenced 
by  the  accompanying  table  listing  the  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation 
that  now  exist  on  reservation  lands  (table  2 ) . 

The  owners  of  these  lands  - upon  which  provision  has  been  made  for 
public  enjoyment  and  use  - are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  this 
direction.  While  it  is  true  that  economic  benefits  may  result  as  a 
consequence  of  the  provision  of  these  facilities  it  is  also  true  that 
everyone  benefits.  The  visitor  is  afforded  added  opportunities  and  public 
agencies  are  relieved  of  some  of  the  load  of  attempting  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands  with  limited  funds. 
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TABLE  1 MONTANA’S  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  - ACREAGE 
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TABLE  _2_  MONTANA 'S  INDIAN  RESERuaTIONS  - OUTDOOR  RECREATION  FACILITIES 
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LANDS  ADMINISTERED  3Y  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
responsible  for  the  conservation,  management  and  development  of  some  8,3 
million  acres  of  land  scattered  largely  throughout  central  and  eastern 
Montana  with  considerable  additional  acreage  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  state.  These  lands  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  original 
public  domain  but  have  been  increased  somewhat  in  recent  years  by  the 
addition  of  "L  U"  lands. 

Until  recently  the  Bureau  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  authority 
and  finances  to  carry  out  programs  of  recreational  development  on  lands 
under  their  jurisdiction.  However,  during  this  period  these  large  tracts 
of  open  space  lands  have  served  an  important  role  in  providing  major  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  opportunities  and  also  have  been  used  extensively  for  in- 
formal camping  and  picnicking.  In  1964  a multiple  use  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  spelling  out  broad  authority  in  the  field  of  recreation  and 
other  aspects  of  land  management  for  public  domain  lands.  Under  this 
expanded  program  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Montana  has  identified 
some  350  parcels  of  land  containing  a total  of  2%  million  acres  which 
have  recreation  potential.  The  Bureau  is  still  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  funds  to  undertake  a major  recreation  development  program.  However, 
the  necessary  plans  are  being  prepared  for  such  a time  when  funding  is 
available . 

The  Bureau,  working  under  the  terms  of  the  Recreation,.  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  (1954)  has  cooperated  with  state  agencies  and  political 
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subdivisions  in  Montana  as  well  as  a bonafide  nonprofit  associations  and 
corporations.  In  this  way  certain  key  recreation  tracts  of  public  domain 
have  been  sold  or  leased  to  these  types  of  agencies  and  groups.  Several 
important  recreation  programs  have  been  greatly  enhanced  in  this  manner. 

At  the  time  this  state-wide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  for  Montana  was 
completed  a detailed  inventory  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  recreation 
facilities  was  not  available.  This  data  will  be  included  in  a supplement 
to  the  plan  when  it  is  received. 

The  following  table  indicating  acreage  of  public  lands,  county  by 
county,  is  included  to  indicate  the  volume  of  lands  involved  and  the 
general  location  of  these  lands. 
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THE  NORTHWEST  REGION 
(Planning  Region  1) 


Encompassed  in  this  planning  region  are  the  state's  four  northwestern 
count ies--Flathead , Lake,  Lincoln,  and  Sanders.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller 
planning  regions  including  13,154  square  miles  or  about  nine  percent  of 
the  state's  total  area.  Public  landownership  is  characteristic  throughout 
the  Northwest--the  bulk  of  the  area  is  included  in  several  large  tracts 
of  public  land.  Among  them  are  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Flathead,  Lolo, 
Kootenai,  and  Kaniksu  National  Forests  (the  latter  two  of  which  overlap 
into  adjacent  parts  of  Idaho)  and  several  national  wildlife  refuges 
(including  the  National  Bison  Range) , as  well  as  considerable  acreage 
of  state  lands  under  State  Forest  and  Fish  and  Game  Department  jurisdic- 
tion.  Of  the  remaining  privately  owned  and  trust  land,  much  is  included 
in  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation. 

Northwestern  Montana,  like  the  adjoining  sections  of  Idaho  on  the 
west  and  British  Columbia  to  the  north,  and  for  that  matter,  all  of 
western  Montana,  is  mountainous  in  character.  Here  the  dominating  moun- 
tain ranges--part  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  System — trend  northwest- 
southeast  and  are  separated  by  basins  and  elongated  valleys.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  basins  is  occupied  by  Flathead  Lake--one  of  the  largest 
natural  lakes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  is  a region,  as  well,  of 
forests  and  extensive  stands  of  coniferous  trees  cloak  the  countryside. 

The  Northwest  is  richly  endowed  with  recreational  resources.  The 
combination  of  scenic  glaciated  mountains,  extensive  forests,  and  abundant 
water  in  combination  with  pleasant  summer  weather  conditions  makes  this 


one  of  the  more  popular  vacation  destinations  in  the  state.  In  winter 
conditions  are  favorable  for  winter  sports  and  the  region  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a long  season. 

Several  areas  of  particular  recreational  significance  (Impact  Areas 
- see  appendix)  which  function  as  destinations  for  visitors  and  residents 
alike  can  be  identified  in  this  region.  Outstanding  among  them,  of 
course,  is  Glacier  National  Park  (Class  1)  but  also  important  (all 
Class  2)  are  the  Big  Mountain  Ski  Area,  the  Cabinet,  and  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  Areas,  Flathead  and  Whitefish  Lakes.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
when  completed,  the  reservoir  created  by  Libby  Dam  will  be  a similar  impact 
area  (Class  2)  . Several  other  impact  areas--these  for  the  most  paft  repre- 
sent important  intervening  opportunities  for  the  traveler-- include  the 
National  Bison  Range  (Class  3) , Thompson  Falls  and  Flathead  Lake  State 
Parks/ (both  Class  4).  Finally,  the  region  includes  a number  of  lesser 
impact  areas  which,  for  the  most  part,  service  the  traveling  public  (Class  5, 
i.e. , wayside  picnic  and  camping  areas). 

POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATIONS 

The  four-county  area  of  the  northwestern  planning  region  included  a 
resident  population  of  65,486  in  1960.  This  was  classified  as  predomin- 
antly rural  (nearly  75  percent)  and  only  one  community-“KalispelX“-numbered 
over  10,000.  In  1970  it  is  anticipated  that  the  regions ' s population  will 
grow  to  70,082  and  five  years  later  it  is  expected  to  reach  75,795.  By 
1975  two  cities  will  have  populations  in  excess  of  10 ,000--Kalispell  (23,800) 
and  Libby  (10,500). 
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A large  proportion  of  Montana's  out-of-state  visitors  enter  or  pass 

through  this  region.  Thus,  rather  high  "exposures"  to  the  non-resident 

traveler  are  experienced  particularly  along  the  approaches  to  Glacier 

1 

National  Park  and  in  the  park  itself.  The  city  of  Kalispell  for  example, 
is  "exposed"  to  38.5  percent  of  Montana's  out-of-state  visitors.  Similarly, 
high  exposures  are  experienced  along  the  length  of  U.  S.  Highway  10A  as 
it  crosses  the  region.  (Thompson  Falls  has  an  exposure  to  nearly  a quarter 
of  Montana's  out-of-state  guests). 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  residents  of  northern  Idaho  (the 
Coeur  d'  Alene  area)  and  eastern  Washington  (especially  the  Spokane  urban 
area)  have  relatively  easy  access  to  this  part  of  Montana.  The  same  is 
true,  of  course,  with  respect  to  residents  in  adjacent  parts  of  Montana  and 
ease  of  access  is  a particularly  important  factor  when  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  city  of  Missoula  which  lies  but  a short  distance  from  the 
region's  southern  limit. 


SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

The  accompanying  tables  (tables  10  and  11  ) present  data  on  supply, 
demand,  and  needs  for  the  Northwestern  Region.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
procedures  employed  in  compiling  these  data,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
plan's  appendix. 


1.  Of  an  expected  visitation  totalling  approximately  900,000  for  the  1965 
season  in  Glacier  National  Park,  it  is  estimated  that  over  80  percent  of 
the  visitations  (or  more  than  720,000)  will  be  from  out-of-state  resi- 
dents. Source:  Telephone  conversation  - Glacier  Park  personnel. 
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The  tables  are  revealing  of  the  relationship  between  the  present  supply 
of  facilities  and  resources  and  anticipated  demands  for  the  same  facilities 
and  resources  in  1970  and  1975.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  even  a cursory  examination  of  the  data  is  that  the  overall 
supply  of  facilities  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
anticipated  demands  for  these  types  of  facilities.  It  is  a need  for  the 
development  of  additional  facilities  that  is  most  evident  in  the  Northwest 
and  this  same  need,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages,  appears  re~ 
peatedly  as  the  various  planning  regions  are  analyzed.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  adequate  land  is  currently  available  for  the  development 
of  needed  facilities.  Easily  aceessable  and  suitable  sites  for  recreational 
uses  are,  in  many  cases,  presently  unavailable  to  the  general  public  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  acquisition  of  land  or  interests  in  land  will  be 
required.  Certainly  additional  water  access  is  a need. 

In  addition  to  these  more  general  conclusions,  comments  relating  to 
specific  supply,  demand,  and  need  data  are  merited. 

1.  Camping  - As  previously  noted  there  are  several  major  impact,  areas  in 
this  region  and  camping  numbers  among  the  most  popular  outdoor  recreation 
activities.  By  1970  nearly  2,000  tent  and/or  trailer  camping  spaces  will 
be  needed  and  at  present  only  about  two^thirds  of  that  total  is  available. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  federal  agencies  are  providing  about  87  percent  of  the 
total  supply  and  in  view  of  the  somehwat  remote  locations  in  which  some  of 
these  facilities  are  situated,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a real  need  for 
more  camping  facilities  in  close  proximity  to  the  major  highway  routes. 

That  the  traveler  merits  special  concern  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  demand 
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for  camping  facilities  is  seven  times  greater  for  out-of-state  visitors  than 


it  is  for  the  resident  population.  There  is  an  ample  acreage  available  for 
developing  camping  facilities  but  again,  this  is  not  necessarily  located 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Again  it  is  the  federal  agencies  that  administer 
the  bulk  of  the  camping  acreage--some  1190  acres  as  compared  to  a total  of 
51  acres  reported  by  state  agencies. 

2.  Picnicking  - Picnicking,  like  camping,  is  among  the  more  popular  activ- 
ities. As  noted  in  the  table,  by  1970  an  additional  169  tables  will  be 
needed  although  apparently  an  adequate  acreage  is  available  for  development. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  location  of  this  available  land  that  determines  its 
adequacy  to  meet  the  need.  Many  of  these  tables,  like  the  camping  sites, 
must  be  provided  in  close  proximity  to  the  area's  major  highways.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  at  present  only  about  40  tables  are  provided  at  highway 
waysides . 

3.  Fishing  - The  Northwest  Region  presents  a particularly  important  fishery. 
It  not  only  contains  most  of  Montana's  lowland  lakes  but  with  Flathead  Lake, 
it  presents  a major  fisheries  attraction  in  one  of  the  largest  freshwater 
bodies  of  water  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Fishing  opportunities  vary  from  the  taking  of  trout,  kokanee,  and  bass 
in  the  many  lakes,  streams  and  rivers  of  the  valleys  to  wilderness  type 
fishing  in  high  mountain  lakes  and  streams  where  the  native  cutthroat  trout 
is  prized. 

4.  Hunt ing  - Hunting  has  long  been  a major  fall  activity  in  this  region. 
Whitetail  deer  are  sought  from  wooded  valley  floors  to  the  mountain  canyons 
of  the  area.  Wilderness  type  big  game  hunting,  with  opportunities  for  such 
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species  as  elk,  moose,  mule  deer,  grizzly  bear,  mountain  goats  and  big  horn 
sheep  provide  the  objective  of  many  hikes  and  pack  trips  into  the  back 
country. 

5.  Skiing  and  Winter  Sports  - Four  of  the  state's  twenty-one  ski  centers 
are  located  in  the  northwest.  Included  are  Big  Mountain,  Mission  Valley, 
Termaat ' s and  Turner  Mountain.  In  the  1964-65  season  Big  Mountain,  the 
largest  of  the  area's  ski  centers,  recorded  53,000  visits,  of  which  about 

70  percent  were  estimated  to  be  out-of-state  residents.'*"  Adequate  resources 
are  available  to  meet  any  anticipated  demands  for  skiing  or  winter  sports 
activities . 

6.  Sw imming  - A 1970  demand  of  717,500  activity  days  is  projected  and, 
assuming  this  demand  were  satisfied  by  swimming  pool  facilities  alone,  there 
is  a projected  need  for  16,000  square  feet  of  pool  space  by  that  year.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  evident  that  some  of  this  demand  will  be  satisfied  by  lake  and 
river  swimming  although  it  must  be  recognized  that  these  opportunities  are 
limited  in  particular  by  the  low  water  temperature.  At  present  only  eleven 
acres  of  public  swimming  beach  are  reported  for  the  entire  region.  Undoubtedly 

A 

some  of  the  demand,  particularly  that  generated  by  the  travelers,  will  be 
satisfied  by  facilities  provided  in  association  with  lodging  (motels  and 
tourist  lodges,  etc.). 

7.  Other  Water-Based  Act ivities  - Ample  stream  and  lake  waters  are  available 
throughout  most  of  the  region  to  meet  forseeable  demands  for  other  water- 
based  activities.  However,  water  access  remains  a problem  and  there  are 

1.  Personal  communication  - Mr.  Ed  Schenek,  Big  Mountain  Ski  Area. 
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significant  needs  for  boat  ramps,  boat  access  parking  sites,  and  associated 


facilities . 

8.  Other  Activities  - Owing  to  the  character  of  the  northwest,  particularly 
the  combination  of  scenic  forested  mountains,;,  abundant  wildlife  and  large 
public  areas,  this  region  is  popular  with  those  who  walk  and  hike,  study 
nature,  ride  horseback,  hunt  and  fish.  And,  it  is,  of  course,  popular  with 
those  who  sightsee,  drive  for  pleasure,  or  enjoy  the  less  active  outdoor 
pastimes.  Where  facilities  are  required  as,  for  example,  riding  and  hiking 
trails,  fishing  access  sites,  vista  points,  interpretive  markers  and 
exhibits,  and  nature  trails,  responsible  agencies  must  recognize  the  demands 
for  them  and  attempt  to  meet  anticipated  needs. 
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In  many  instances  known  potential  sites  have  been  reported  but  no  acreage  estimate  was  provided.  The  acreage  figures  in 
this  table  therefore  do  not  include  estimates  for  those  sites,  In  instances  where  the  total  acreage ' shown  exceeds  the 
total  land  and  water  acreage  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  acres  of  permanent  wetlands. 


THE  WEST  CENTRAL  REGION 
(Planning  Region  2) 

The  six  county  area  which  comprises  the  West  Central  Region  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  northwest.  Both  in  size  and  physical  character  the  re- 
gions are  somewhat  alike,  and  in  both,  public  owned  lands  account  for  a large 
share  of  the  total  Acreage. 

The  region's  11,028  square  mile  area  is  predominantly  mountainous, 
although  here  the  parallel  pattern  of  ranges  and  valleys  which  characterizes 
the  northwest  is  absent.  Instead,  a somewhat  irregular  arrangement  of  rugged 
mountain  ranges  and  interspersed  basins  and  valleys  is  encountered.  As  had 
been  noted,  much  of  this  forested  mountain  country  is  pub lically  owned  and 
is  included  in  several  national  forests. 

As  is  also  true  of  the  Northwest  Region,  the  West  Central  Region  is  rel- 
atively well  endowed  with  favorable  settings  for  outdoor  recreation  activ- 
ities. Among  the  more  noteworthy  are  the  Selway-Bitterroot  and  Anaconda- 
Pintlar  Wilderness  Areas,  and  the  Mission  Mountains  Primitive  Area  (all 
class  2),  the  Seeley  Lake  and  Georgetown  Lake  areas  and  the  region's  many 
camping,  fishing  and  picnicking  opportunities  on  a variety  of  smaller  lakes, 
streams  and  rivers.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  four  of  the  state's  ski 
centers  are  located  in  the  region. 

POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATION 

In  1960  the  population  of  the  West  Central  Region  (Deer  Lodge,  Granite, 
Mineral,  Missoula,  Powell,  and  Ravalli  Counties)  numbered  nearly  90,000. 
Slightly  more  than  half  of  this  total  was  classified  as  urban  and  Missoula 
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alone  accounted  for  almost  a third  of  the  regions'  total  population.  Anaconda , 
with  a 1960  population  of  12,054,  is  the  only  other  community  of  more  than 
10,000  residents. 

By  1970,  the  population  of  the  West  Central  Region  will  slightly  exceed 
100,000.  In  another  five  years,  the  total  will  have  climbed  another  13,000 
and  by  that  time  (1975)  it  is '.predicted  that  the  Missoula  urban  area's  popu- 
lation will  number  about  50,000.  The  Anaconda  urban  area,  by  1975,  will 
continue  to  be  the  region's  only  other  center  with  a population  in  excess 
of  10,000.  By  1975,  it  will  total  about  17,000. 

Even  a quick  glance  at  a highway  map  will  indicate  that  this  is  a part 
of  the  state  through  which  many  of  Montana's  out-of-state  visitors  pass, 
Missoula  is  the  focus  of  transportation  routes  and  through  it  pass  major 
north-south  and  east-west  highways.  That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  exposure  indices  of  several  of  the  regions  commun- 
ities. Missoula  is  highest  with  an  index  of  nearly  40  (second  highest  in 
the  state)  while  that  of  Drummond  (on  Interstate  Route  90  in  Granite  County) 
is  27.5  and  that  of  Garrison  (only  a short  distance  to  the  east  on  the  same 
highway)  is  23.2. 


SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

Many  of  the  general  comments  relative  to  supply,  demand  and  needs  in 
the  Northwest  Region  apply  here  as  well.  Certainly  the  need  for  additional 
facilities  is  clearly  evident  if  the  accompanying  tables  (especially  tables 
14  and  15  ) are  examined. 
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As  is  also  true  for  the  northwest,  development  of  the  following  facil- 
ities  is  needed  in  the  West  Central  Region  if  the  anticipated  1970  demands  are 
to  be  satisfied:  swimming  pools,  playfields  and  playgrounds,  picnic  sites, 
and  general  purpose  camp  sites.  In  addition,  the  need  for  facilities  for 
boaters  and  those  engaging  in  other  water  sports  is  particularly  critical 
in  this  region.  The  present  supply  of  boat  launch  ramps  and  associated  park- 
ing and  sanitary  facilities  is  far  short  of  the  anticipated  1970  need  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  facilities  fail  to  meet  even  the  present  need, 

1.  Skiing  and  Winter  Sporty,  - As  noted  above,  there  are  four  ski  centers 
in  this  region--Lookout  Pass  (very  near  the  Montana- Idaho  boundary  on  U.  S. 
Highway  10) , Wraith  Hill  (West  of  Anaconda) , Marshall  Mountain  and  Snow  Bowl 
(both  in  the  Missoula  area) . The  Snow  Bowl  Ski  Area  is  the  largest:  of  the 
lour.  While  none  of  these  centers  accomodate  out-of-state  visitors  to  the 
§ame  degree  as  does  Big  Mountain  in  the  northwest.,  they  are  nevertheless  0f 
major  importance  to  the  region's  inhabitants.  Facilities  for  the  enjoyment 

of  the  out-of-doors  during  the  zestful  Montana  winters  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Opportunities  for  snowplay,  that  is,  tobogganing,  sledding,  and 
related  activities  are  more  widespread  and  are  usually  independent  of  specific 
facilities.  However,  where  the  provision  of  facilities  for  other  winter 
sports  activities  is  necessary--as  for  example  skating  rinks— these  needs 
must  be  satisfied. 

2.  Playgrounds  - It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  accompanying 
regional  tables,  that  presently  the  resident  need  for  playfields  and  play- 
grounds is  more  adequately  satisfied  in  this  region  than  in  the  northwest 
(however,  the  limitations  in  the  inventory  of  supply  must  be  recognized). 
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There  still  must  be  added  to  this  total  some.  62  additional  playfield  acres 
by  1970.  Facilities  of  this  type  must  be  provided  in  close  proximity  to  the 
focus  of  demand.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  regard  that  the  second  largest 
of  the  region's  population  center's  has  indicated  only  one  acre  of  available 
playfield  in  the  city.  Here,  then,  the  need  would  appear  to  be  urgent. 

3.  Fishing  - Excellent  fishing  opportunities  are  found  throughout  the 
region — these  range  from  high  mountain  lakes  and  streams  to  lowland  lakes  and 
river  courses  of  the  intervening  valleys.  Trout  of  a variety  of  species, 
kokanee , and  bass  make  up  the  game  fishes  available  to  the  angler. 

An  excellent  program  of  pollution  abatement  in  one  of  the  main  river 
courses  has  greatly  enhanced  fishing  in  that  particular  area. 

4.  Hunt ing  - Elk  hunting  is  widely  distributed  throughout  this  region. 
Along  with  both  mule  and  whitetailed  deer  as  well  as  a scattering  of  the 
rarer  species,  fall  hunting  makes  up  a major  outdoor  activity  for  the  area, 

5.  Other  Activities  - Note  has  been  taken  of  the  need  for  additional 
facilities  in  this  region.  It  must  be  observed  that  location  of  developed 
facilities  is  a prime  concern.  Poorly  located  facilities--both  in  term  of 
access  and  setting--will  do  little  to  satisfy  the  real  needs. 

Concern  must  also  be  demonstrated  for  the  needs  of  hikers  and  horseback 
riders,  fishermen  and  hunters,  and  pleasure  drivers,  sightseers,  and  nature 
hobbyists — and  for  that  matter  for  all  who  desire  the  rewards  of  experiences 
in  the  out-of-doors. 


THE  CITY  OF  MISSOULA 


Missoula  is  the  major  focus  of  population  in  the.  West  Central  Region. 
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Its  residents  generate  a large  portion  of  the  demand  reflected  in  the 
tables  for  this  region, 

A well  planned  and  fairly  sizeable  acreage  within  the  city  has  been 
dedicated  to  park  and  recreation  purposes  but  at  present  an  apparent  lack 
of  facilities  limit  the  utility  of  some  of  the  acreage.  It  is  hoped  that 
financing  can  be  made  available  to  correct  any  lack  of  development  in  the 
Missoula  park  system.  State  and  county  governments  should  also  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  city's  residents 
on  a basis  equal  to  that  provided  yther  residents,  urban  and  rural,  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 
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ACREAGES  BY  LEVEL  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  FOR  LAND  AND  WATER,  AND  BY  CLASSIFICATION 
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In  many  instances  known  potential  sites  have  been  reported  but  no  acreage  estimate  was  provided.  The  acreage  figures  in 
this  table  therefore  do  not  include  estimates  for  those  sites.  In  instances  where  the  total  acreage  shown  exceeds  the 
total  land  and  water  acreage  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  acres  of  permanent  wetlands. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  REGION 
(Planning  Region  3) 

The  Southwest  Planning  Region  includes  seven  counties  which 
together  account  for  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the  state’s  area,  The 
region  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  sparsely  populated  parts 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  although  by  no  means  are  these  areas  of  little 
importance  to  the  region.  The  famed  Yellowstone  National  Park  lies 
in  the  adjacent  part  of  Wyoming  and,  in  fact,  crosses  state  boundaries 
to  include  parts  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  Yellowstone  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  nation’s  major  parks  and  its  significance  is  measured  on  an 
international  scale.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  park’s 
acreage  is  in  Wyoming,  two  of  the  park's  five  major  entrances  are  in 
southwestern  Montana.  Consequently,  the  impact  of  out-of-state  visitors 
to  the  park  is  very  heavy  in  this  region. 

The  southwest  is  rugged,  forested  mountain  country  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  area  included  in  the  West  Central  Planning  Region.  The 
intervening  valleys  and  basins,  however,  are  somewhat  more  extensive  and 
the  region  possesses  some  of  the  state’s  most  scenic  sections.  Through 
this  area  flow  many  of  Montana’s  most  beautiful  mountain  rivers  --  the 
Madison,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Big  Hole,  Beaverhead,  as  well  as  the 
Yellowstone  and  others.  Wilderness  conditions  prevail  in  several  sections 
and  the  region  includes  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  the  Absaroka  Primitive 
Areas;  the  latter  of  which  adjoins  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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The  Madison  River  Canyon  Eathquake  Area  (Quake  Lake) s an  area  of 
outstanding  scientific  interest,  is  also  within  the  region. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  Southwest  is  included  in  National  forest 
status.  All,  or  parts  of  the  Gallatin,  Beaverhead,  Helena,  Deer  Lodge, 
and  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forests  are  within  the  region.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  also  administers  considerable  acreage.  The  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Department  has  under  its  jurisdiction  several  important 
winter  game  ranges  and  fishing  access  sites. 

A number  of  impact  areas  are  identifiable  in  this  region. 
Yellowstone  National  Park  is,  of  course,  outstanding  (Class  1). 

Among  others  the  following  examples  can  be  listed?  Virginia  City,  of 
historical  interest  and  the  previously  mentioned  Earthquake  Area 
(both  class  2);  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield,  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns, 
and  the  Madison  River  fishing  areas,  as  well  as  the  Red  Rock  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Refuge,  administered  by  the  U.  S„  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(all  class  3),  and  a variety  of  centers  like  the  great  open-pit  mine 
of  Butte,  many  early  mining  camps,  and  the  region’s  hot  springs  resorts 
(class  4).  Numerous  wayside  areas  exist  in  the  Southwest  although  in 
general,  they  are  inadequate  to  satisfy  even  present  demands  for  their 
facilities . 


POPULATION  AND  OUT- OF - STATE  VISITATION 

In  I960,  more  than  100,000  persons  resided  in  the  Southwest  and 
of  that  total  more  than  40,000  lived  in  either  Butte  or  Bozeman.  The 
area  has  a relatively  low  overall  growth  rate  and  by  1970  an  increase 
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of  only  about  5,000  is  expected.  By  1975,  the  population  will  total 
112,000  and  both  Butte  and  Bozeman  will  have  increased  somewhat  in  size 
As  has  been  noted,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  the  attractions  within  the  region,  the  Southwest  is  exposed  to 
a large  share  of  Montana’s  out-of-state  visitors.  Lvingston,  in  Park 
County,  for  example,  has  a high  exposure  index  of  32.3  while  Bozeman 
and  Butte  have  indices  of  22d  and  21.4  respectively.  All  of  the 
cross-state  summer  traffic  between  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National 
Parks  passes  through  this  region  and  this  accounts  for  a significant 
part  of  the  exposure. 


SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

The  reader  is  again  reminded  of  the  situation  encountered  in  both 
of  the  previously  noted  regions.  That  is  the  fact  that  a need  for 
additional  facilities  is  most  evident.  This  does  not  imply,  however, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  additional  acreage  devoted  to  recreational 
functions.  The  initial  inventory  of  potential  recreation  lands 
resulted  in  the  specific  identification  of  only  46  acres  in  the  South- 
west (see  table  21  ) . It  is  expected  that  as  the  identification  of 
needs  becomes  more  localized  and  opportunities  become  more  evident, 
a land  acquisition  program  of  real  importance  must  be  initiated. 

Perhaps  no  great  quantity  of  land  will  be  needed,  but  certain  vital 
acquisitions  of  property  or  rights  in  property  will  measurably  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  regional  needs.  (The  foregoing  comments 
of  course,  apply  equally  to  all  of  the  regions  in  the  state) . 
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Among  the  most  critical  needs  identified  in  the  accompanying 
tables  (tables  18  and  19 ) is  that  for  added  swimming  pool  space, 
camping  facilities  and  space,  and  boat  access  facilities, 

1.  Swimming . In  the  initial  inventory  of  the  supply  of 
recreational  resources,  programs,  and  facilities  for  this  region  there 
were  identified  only  three  acres  of  swimming  beach  and  3,120  square 
feet  of  swimming  pool  space.  If  all  the  demand  for  swimming  activities 
were  satisfied  exclusively  by  pool  facilities,  more  than  12,500  square 
feet  would  have  to  be  added  by  1970  simply  to  meet  the  need  generated 
by  the  region’s  residents.  To  satisfy  the  out-of-state  swimming 
demand  in  that  year  another  10,500  square  feet  would  be  required. 

Admittedly,  there  are  river  and  lake  swimming  opportunities  in  the 
region,  but  only  three  acres,  as  has  been  noted,  of  swimming  beach  were 
reported.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  lake  and  river  swimming 
opportunities  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Additional 
swimming  pools  are  needed  in  the  Southwest. 

2.  Camping . The  present  supply  of  camping  facilities  is  grossly 
inadequate,  and  the  situation  worsens  with  each  passing  year.  The  need 
for  a four-fold  increase  over  the  present  supply  of  camping  spaces  is 
anticipated  by  1970,  and  this  is  a conservative  estimate!  The  number 
of  units  required  - almost  2,800  ~ is  even  more  staggering.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary  to  correct  this  situation, 

3.  Boat  Access  Facilities,  The  need  for  an  expansion  of  present 
facilities  for  boats  is  clearly  evident.  Not  only  are  additional  ramps 
required,  but  a considerable  expansion  of  parking  facilities  is  needed. 
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Since  the  region  is  not  blessed  with  an  over-abundance  of  suitable 
boating  waters  it  is  essential  that  available  waters  are  made  accessable. 


4.  Fishing,  An  interesting  feature  of  the  fishing  in  this  area 
is  the  presence,  of  the  greatest  number  of  large  trout  rivers  in  the 
state.  They  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for  stream  fishing  for 
wild  brown  trout  and  other  species  that  attract  anglers  from  all 
over  North  America. 

5.  Hunting.  As  in  the  other  western  districts,  a variety  of 
mountain  grouse,  waterfowl  and  big  game  hunting  attract  large  numbers 
of  residents  and  out-of-state  visitors  to  this  area  during  the  fall 
months . 


THE  CITY  OF  BUTTE 

The  city  of  Butte  is  the  major  focus  of  population  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  1960  it  ranked  among  the  four  largest  of  Montana’s  cities. 

Butte,  like  Missoula,  is  relatively  well  situated  with  respect  to 
nearby  and  accessable  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facilities. 

This  rather  favorable  situation  must  continue  into  the  future  to  assure 
that  adequate  opportunities  for  all  types  of  recreation  activities  will 
be  available  for  the  city’s  residents.  In  addition  the  city  will  need 
to  maintain  its  park  system,  upgrade  areas  and  facilities  where 
necessary,  and  expand  its  recreation  acreage  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future.  The  need,  for  example,  for  a swimming  pool  is  apparent 
for  at  present  there  is  no  public  pool  in  the  city. 
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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION  (PLANNING  REGION  4) 


Twelve  counties  form  this,  the  largest  of  the  state's  regions.  In- 
cluded are  30,473  square  miles  or  about  21  percent  of  the  state's  total 
area . 

The  region  is  diverse  physically.  In  places  great  sweeps  of  plains 
country  are  dominant.  Here  the  area  is  gently  rolling  and  the  smaller 
streams  and  rivers  have  but  slightly  incised  the  landscape.  Elsewhere 
mountainous  and  foothill  country  is  to  be  found.  The  rugged  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rockies  form  the  western  margin  and  major  outliers  of 
this  system,  like  the  Little  Belt  and  Snowy  Mountains  dominate  the  land- 
scape . 

The  highlands  are  wooded  and  much  of  this  area  is  included  within 
National  Forests.  Extensive  sections  of  the  plains  are  devoted  to  farm- 
ing and  the  production  of  grains  is  an  important  activity.  Elsewhere 
and  especially  in  the  breaks  and  foothills,  extensive  areas  are  devot- 
ed to  grazing  and  grasslands  make  up  much  of  the  vegetation. 

Recreation  resources  are  more  widely  spaced  than  those  of  the  ad- 
joining Northwestern  Region,  but  are  particularly  striking  and  unique 
in  character. 

The  eastern  section  of  Glacier  National  Park  is  of  outstanding 
national  interest  and  a prime  destination  area  (Class  1) . 

Next  in  regional  interest  would  be  classed  the  Sun  River  section 
of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area.  Here  great  reef- type  escarpments 
rise  abruptly  from  the  rolling  prairie  edge.  These  give  way  to  several 
intermountain  valleys,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  that  of  the  North 
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Fork  of  the  Sun  River  constituting  the  heart  of  the  spring  range  for 
a nationally  famous  elk  herd.  A rich  variety  of  game  animals,  includ- 
ing a fair  number  of  the  rarer  species  such  as  the  grizzly  bear,  the 
rocky  mountain  bighorn  sheep  and  the  mountain  goat,  add  interest  to 
the  area. 

Farther  south,  Lewis  and  Clark  in  the  early  summer  of  1805  were 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  a great  lime stone -walled  canyon  through  which 
flowed  the  Missouri  River.  In  their  diaries,  they  left  the  fitting 
name  for  this  area,  "Gates  of  the  Mountains."  Presently  an  excursion 
launch  makes  daily  trips  into  this  river  canyon,  which  is  currently 
protected  by  a wild  area  classification  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Another  recreational  feature  is  the  large  lake  east  of  Helena 
formed  on  the  Missouri  River  by  Canyon  Ferry  Dam.  With  its  17  miles 
of  length,  Canyon  Ferry  Lake  presents  a variety  of  pleasant  outdoor 
opportunities.  Fishing,  picnicking  and  swimming  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  trips  to  this  area.  During  the  summer  of  1965,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  125,000  recreation  visitations  were  made  to  the  area. 

On  down  the  river  and  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  region 
the  Missouri  flows  past  the  historic  town  of  Fort  Benton,  river  terminus 
of  the  presently  almost  forgotten  era  of  the  river  steamer  trade.  Here 
the  river  enters  an  area  unique  in  that  the  180  miles  between  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  the  headwaters  of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  remain  relatively  un- 
changed from  the  days  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

The  Historical  Museum  at  Helena  draws  well  over  100,000  visitors 
a year.  The  Charles  M.  Russell  gallery  is  a prime  feature  of  interest 
and  a major  influence  in  sustaining  the  color  of  the  cowboy  era  so 
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much  a part  of  Montana's  heritage. 


Holter  and  Hauser  Lakes  on  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  included 
stretches  of  the  river  between  Great  Falls  and  Helena,  are  recreation- 
al assets  of  prime  local  importance,  presenting  excellent  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities. 

Kings  Hill,  southeast  of  Great  Falls,  represents  a major  skiing 
development.  Additional  skiing  opportunities  are  being  established, 
including  an  area  in  the  Bearpaw  Mountains  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Reservation,  south  of  Havre. 

POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATION 

Not  only  is  this  the  state's  largest  region  in  total  area,  but  it 
is  also  the  most  populous.  The  twelve-county  area  included  a resident 
total  of  about  166,500  in  1960.  Cascade  County  was  Montana's  second 
ranking  county  in  terms  of  population,  while  Petroleum  County,  with 
fewer  than  900  residents,  ranked  last.  By  1970,  nearly  30,000  will 
have  been  added,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1975  the  population  of 
the  North  Central  Region  will  number  about  227,500. 

The  Great  Falls  urbanized  area  is  the  second  largest  in  Montana, 
being  outranked  only  slightly  by  Billings.  In  1960,  the  Great  Falls 
SMSA^ (Cascade  County)  totaled  73,418.  In  1975  that  same  area  will  in- 
clude nearly  120,000.  Helena,  Montana's  capital  city  and  fifth  ranking 
in  population  in  1960,  is  also  included  in  this  region. 

Portions  of  the  region  are  characterized  by  high  exposure  indices. 
The  highest  in  the  state  is  that  recorded  for  East  Glacier  (40.7).  In- 

^ SMSA  - Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
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eluded  among  the  higher  values  in  the  region  are  those  for  Great  Falls 
(30.8),  Shelby  (Toole  County  - 24.2),  and  Helena  (22.2).  Any  planning 
for  this  region  must  very  obviously  consider  the  out-of-state  visitor, 
for  the  highways  of  this  region  bear  a heavy  proportion  of  Montana's 
guests . 

SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

As  is  true  throughout  the  state,  it  is  a need  for  facilities  of 
nearly  every  type  that  is  evidenced  in  the  accompanying  tables  (see 
especially  tables  22  and  23 . 

1.  Camping  and  picnicking.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by 
1970  additional  picnic  tables  and  camping  spaces  must  be  provided  to 
meet  the  anticipated  demand;  yet,  according  to  available  information, 
there  will  still  be  an  excess  of  available  identified  picnic  and  camp- 
ing acreage,  even  if  no  additions  are  made  to  the  existing  supply.  Ob- 
viously, then,  areas  presently  identified  for  picnicking  and  camping  use 
are  in  large  measure  underdeveloped  (the  reader  should  refer  to  the  appen- 
dix for  development  standards  employed  in  this  Plan.).  Caution  must  be 
exercised,  however,  in  interpreting  these  data.  In  part,  at  least,  this 
discrepancy  appears  because  there  was  a tendency  to  report  in  the  inven- 
tory of  supply  all  acreage  that  was  used  for  picnicking  or  camping  as 
picnic  acres  or  camping  acres,  whether  or  not  that  was  the  use  intended. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  no  indication  in  the  table 
with  respect  to  the  location  of  this  available  acreage.  Certainly  in 
many  areas  where  the  need  is  great  there  is  simply  no  available  picnic 
or  camping  acreage  to  develop.  Thus,  it  should  not  be  expected  that 
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because  the  tables  show  a surplus  of  picnic  and  camping  acres  there 
will  be  no  land  acquisitions  for  these  purposes. 

20  Swimming . At  the  present  time  there  is  a need  for  added  swim- 
ming pool  facilities  in  the  region.  By  1970,  if  the  total  swimming  de- 
mand were  to  be  satisfied  by  pool  facilities,  a sixfold  increase  in  the 
present  supply  would  be  required.  Of  course,  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  lake  and  river  swimming  will  not  meet  some  of  this  demand, 
but  nevertheless,  additional  pool  space  is  urgently  needed. 

3.  Fishing . Fishing  opportunities  in  Planning  Region  Four  vary 
from  mountain  trout  streams  and  lakes,  through  warm-water  lakes,  rivers 
and  reservoirs  to  farm  ponds. 

4.  Hunting . Variety  also  characterizes  hunting  opportunities  in 
this  vast  area.  The  Sun  River  elk  herd  provides  an  important  contri- 
bution to  elk  hunting.  In  addition  to  the  elk,  all  other  big  game  species, 
game  birds  and  waterfowl  found  anywhere  else  in  the  state  also  appear  in 
this  region. 

5.  Other  Activities.  In  the  more  scenic  sections  of  this  region 
as,  for  example,  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  the  need  for 
facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hikers  and  horseback  riders,  sight- 
seers and  those  who  drive  for  pleasure  merit  attention.  In  many  of  these 
areas  the  need  for  interpretive  facilities  is  great.  It  must  also  be 
recognized  that  there  is  need  as  well  for  areas  where  wilderness  condi- 
tions prevail  and  the  back-packer,  hiker  and  horseback  rider  can  seek 
the  joys  of  a primeval  landscape. 
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THE  GREAT  FALLS  URBAN  COMPLEX 

Much  of  the  demand  and  consequent  needs  shown  in  the  accompanying 
tables  are  generated  by  residents  of  the  Great  Falls  urban  complex,  one 
of  Montana’s  major  cities.  Consequently,  a special  effort  must  be  made 
to  assure  that  the  residents  of  this  area  will  have  the  same  opportunities 
to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  as  that  afforded  the  state's  other  citizens  and 
guests . 

At  present  the  city  of  Great  Falls  fortunately  holds  a sizable  acre- 
age of  land  for  park  and  recreation  purposes.  It  is,  however,  in  large 
measure  undeveloped  and  many  of  its  dedicated  recreation  lands  are  with- 
out facilities.  In  great  degree,  it  is  the  residents  of  the  city  who 
will  determine  whether  they  should  maintain  the  city's  beauty  and  provide 
the  recreation  opportunities  they  merit. 

The  City-County  Planning  Board  has  developed  a recreation  plan  for 
the  city.  This  is  an  important  step  in  assuring  the  citizens  of  Great 
Falls  that  their’ s will  be  a pleasant  place  to  live.  The  county  and 
state  also  have  responsibilities  to  the  residents  of  Great  Falls. 
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THE  SOUTH  CENTRAL  REGION 
(Planning  Region  5) 

Eight  counties  = Big  Horn,  Carbon,  Golden  Valley,  Musselshell, 
Stillwater,  Sweet  Grass,  Wheatland  and  Yellowstone  - form  the  South 
Central  Region.  Included  are  some  17,867  square  miles. 

Much  of  the  land  in  this  region  is  privately  owned  although  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administer  size- 
able acreages  of  public  land.  A large  acreage  of  private  land  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  the  state's  largest,  and  in  the 
Tongue  River  Reservation,  a part  of  which  extends  eastward  into  the 
Southeastern  Region. 

This  is  an  area  of  plains,  scattered  wooded  hills  and  river  valleys. 
In  the  southwestern  part,  the  plains  give  way  to  the  towering  Beartooth 
Mountain  Range.  Included  are  the  state’s  highest  peaks.  The  Beartooth 
Highway,  from  Red  Lodge  to  Cooke  City,  the  Silver  Gate  Entrance  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  traverses  this  exceptionally  scenic  range. 

Along  the  western  margin  of  the  region  rise  the  spectacular  Crazy 
Mountains.  The  Pryor  Mountains  and  the  Big  Horn  Range  and  river  canyon 
add  further  character  to  the  area. 

Considerable  opportunity  is  available  for  those  seeking  the  pleasures 
of  outdoor  recreation  activities.  In  large  measure  the  most  popular 
areas  are  co  be  found  in  the  mountains  and  it  is  here  that  facilities 
are  concentrated.  Scenery,  pleasant  summer  days,  forest  and  wildlife, 
mountain  lakes  and  streams  - all  contribute  to  the  attractiveness  of  these 
sections.  The  region's  mountain  areas  also  provide  some  of  the  state's 
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better  fishing  opportunities  and  big  game  hunting  is  popular. 

Travelers  passing  through  the  Silver  Gate  Entrance  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  have  a heavy  impact  on  parts  of  the  region  and  while  the 
park  is  not  within  the  region, its  proximity  must  be  considered.  The 
park,  of  course,  is  a major  impact  area  (class  1)  and  potential  impact 
areas  of  the  fifth  class  (wayside  services)  are  numerous  along  the 
Beartooth  Highway.  Within  the  region  itself,  and  situated  east  - south- 
east of  Billings,  is  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument,  a center  of 
major  interest  to  the  state’s  visitors  (class  2).  Its  1963  visitation 
of  more  than  175,000  indicates  that  even  though  it  is  considerably  re- 
moved from  some  of  the  major  traveled  highways  in  Montana,  it  is  still  a 
major  attraction.  When  completed  the  Yellowtail  Reservoir  and  included 
Big  Horn  Canyon  (class  2)  will  be  a major  focus  of  interest  in  the  South 
Central  Region, 

Among  other  centers  of  interest  can  be  listed  the  Grizzly  Peak 
Major  Ski  area  near  Red  Lodge  and  Deadman's  Basin  and  Cooney  Reservoirs, 
as  popular  sites  for  water-based  recreation  activities. 

Through  much  of  this  region  flows  the  famed  Yellowstone  River,  which, 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  to  Pompeys  Pillar  downstream 
from  Billings,  has  been  declared  a State  Recreation  Waterway.  As  addi- 
tional access  points  are  acquired  and  appropriately  developed  these  sites 
will  become  significant  impact  areas.  This  is  of  particular  interest  as 
so  many  of  the  nation’s  free  flowing  waterways  have  been  altered  en- 
tirely through  man’s  developments  or,  unfortunately,  lost  through 
po  llution . 
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POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATION 

In  1960  the  eight  county  South  Central  Region,  recorded  a resident 
population  of  115,000.  Included  in  the  region  is  the  city  of  Billings 
which  with  its  population  of  nearly  53,000  accounted  for  nearly  half  the 
region's  1960  total.  By  1970,  18,000  will  be  added  to  the  regional  total 
and  in  1975  the  area  will  number  about  166,500  persons.  It  must  be  noted 
that  the  anticipated  population  increase  largely  reflects  the  expected 
growth  of  Billings.  Several  of  the  counties  are  expected  to  record  slight 
declines  in  population  while  Yellowstone  County  (the  Billings  SMSA)  will 
increase  in  numbers. 

Reflecting  the  focus  of  several  major  highway  routes  on  the  city  of 
^ Billings,  the  city  has  a high  exposure  index  - 34.6.  Laurel,  only  a 

short  distance  to  the  southwest  is  "exposed"  to  about  thirty-one  percent 
of  Montana's  visitors. 

The  proximity  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming  to  this  region's  portion  of  the 
Montana  boundary  merits  comment.  The  ease  by  which  Sheridan's  residents 
can  enter  the  state  (via  U.S.  Interstate  90)  is  noteworthy.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  an  increased  im- 
pact is  anticipated  from  nearby  Wyoming  residents. 

SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

The  accompanying  tables  (especially  table  26  ) indicate  that  this 
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region  is  better  supplied  with  facilities  than  are  many  in  the  state. 
The  need  still  exists,  however,  for  a considerable  expansion  in  the 
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number  of  facilities  required  to  meet  the  1970  and  1975  projected  demands. 

Much  of  the  need  recognized  in  the  region  reflects  high  exposures  to 
out-of-state  travelers  and  this  tends  to  be  focused  along  the  major  high- 
ways. At  the  same  time,  resident’s  demands,  especially  generated  in  the 
Billings  area,  are  significant  and  particular  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  needs  of  the  city's  residents. 

1.  Camping . A large  deficit  in  the  supply  of  camping  facilities 
is  evident.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  of  the  total  supply  (some  339 
tent  and/or  trailer  spaces)  only  30  are  located  within  all  of  Yellowstone 
County  (Billings  SMSA) . While  suitable  sites  are  to  be  found  in  and 
around  the  Billings  - Laurel  areas,  camping  facilities  must  be  provided. 
Here  it  is  expected  that  land  acquisition  should  precede  development.  It 
is  expected  that  facilities  - mostly  of  a basic  type--will  be  developed 

at  suitable  locations  along  the  Yellowstone  River  as  well.  And,  of  course, 
wayside  facilities  are  needed  as  are  additional  spaces  in  the  region's 
mountain  areas. 

2.  Picnicking . Facilities  to  accommodate  ever-popular  picnicking 
activities  are  also  needed.  The  present  supply  of  picnic  facilities 
must  be  nearly  doubled  by  1970  if  the  expected  demand,  is  to  be  satisfied. 

3.  Swimming . For  the  region  as  a whole  the  present  supply  of 
pool  square  footage  is  adequate  to  meet  the  1970  projected  demand. 

However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  total  supply  shown  for  the 
region  is  centered  in  the  Billings  area  and  the  demand  generated  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  region  may  justify  the  development  of  additional 
pools  . 
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Lake  and  river  swimming  opportunities  are  of  minor  significance 
although  the  completion  of  Yellowtail  Reservoir  may  alter  this  somewhat 
in  the  future . 

4.  Other  Water-Based  Activities . Opportunities  for  boating  and 
water  skiing  are  very  limited.  Most  of  the  regions'  residents  must 
travel  some  distance  to  engage  in  these  activities.  As  is  true  of  lake 
swimming,  the  completion  of  the  Yellowtail  Reservoir  will  alter  this 
situation  measurably.  The  proximity  of  that  reservoir  to  the  Billings 
area  will  be  particularly  advantageous. 

5.  Fishing . The  area  affords  trout  fishing  in  its  southwest  section 
with  catfish  farther  down  in  its  larger  rivers.  Bass  are  found  in  the 
farm  ponds  primarily  east  of  Billings.  The  high,  cold  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Beartooth  Range  present  excellent  fishing  opportunities. 

6.  Hunting . Antelope  and  mule  deer  are  the  major  big  game  of  the 
region  with  elk,  mountain  goats  and  sheep  in  the  high  mountains.  Prairie 
and  mountain  grouse  as  well  as  pheasants  afford  many  pleasant  days  afield 
for  the  sportsmen  of  the  area. 

7.  Other  Activities.  The  mountainous  sections  attract  the  hiker, 
horseback  rider,  fisherman  and  sightseer,  as  well  as  those  who  enjoy 
camping  and  picnicking.  River  trips  on  the  Yellowstone  are  becoming 


increasingly  popular. 
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THE  BILLINGS  URBAN  COMPLEX 


With  nearly  half  of  the  region's  population  concentrated  in  the 
city  of  Billings,  it  is  understandable  that  much  of  the  demand  is 
generated  by  the  city's  residents . When  possible,  opportunities  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors  must  be  provided  the  city's  residents 
in  quantities  and  qualities  considered  desirable  to  meet  current  and 
ever-changing  demands. 

The  city  of  Billings  has  provided  its  residents  with  a fine  system 
of  parks  and  recreation  areas  just  as  the  county  government  has  shown 
leadership  in  its  park  and  recreation  program.  This  is,  however,  a job 
that  is  never  done  and  continued  activity  in  these  directions  is  essen- 
tial. This  is  not  to  indicate,  however,  a lack  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  state  for  providing  opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Billings  residents. 

Additional  facilities  are  still  needed  just  as  new  acreage  must  be 
added  to  the  area's  park  systems. 
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In  many  instances  known  potential  sites  have  been  reported  but  no  acreage  estimate  was  provided.  The  acreage  figures  in 
this  table  therefore  do  not  include  estimates  for  those  sites.  In  instances  where  the  total  acreage  shown  exceeds  the 
total  land  and  water  acreage  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  acres  of  permanent  wetlands. 


THE  NORTHEAST  REGION 
(Planning  Region  6) 

The  Northeastern  Region  is  located  along  much  of  Montana's  "Hi-line"  - 
that  east-west  highway  which  extends  across  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

It  is  composed  of  Blaine,  Daniels,  Hill,  McCone,  Phillips,  Richland,  Roose- 
velt, Sheridan  and  Valley  counties.  The  region  is  extensive  and  contains 
23,600  square  miles  or  about  sixteen  percent  of  the  state's  total  area. 

Much  of  the  land  remains  in  public  ownership  and  provides  an  important 
basis  for  the  region's  range  livestock  activities.  Some  of  the  public  land 
in  the  Northeast  is  included  in  several  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
several  large  reservoirs,  among  them  Fresno,  Nelson  and  Fort  Peck. 

Indian  Reservations  also  comprise  a significant  total  of  the  acreage 
in  this  region,  Both  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky  Boy  Reservations  are  in 
this  region,  as  well  as  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  - the  second  largest 
in  the  state. 

This  region  is  physically  a part  of  the  Great  Plains,  an  area  of  con- 
siderable contrast  with  the  mountainous  western  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
an  area  of  the  short-grasses  where  the  wooded  river  bottoms  provide  an  in- 
teresting contrast  to  the  brown  tones  of  the  late  summer  rangelands.  Ex- 
tensive vistas  are  here  and  there  interrupted  by  river  breaks,  badlands, 
and  an  occasional  hill  complex, 

In  this  region  suitable  settings  for  outdoor  recreation  are  limited. 

To  be  sure,  the  more  popular  areas  focus  on  the  region's  rivers  - particularly 
the  Missouri  and  the  Milk  and  the  several  reservoirs.  Fort  Peck  Reservoir, 
with  its  extensive  shoreline,  and  surrounding  Charles  M,  Russell  Game  Range 
is  the  most  attractive  of  these  areas  (a  Class  2 impact  area).  In  the  North- 
east the  importance  of  the  wayside  recreation  areas  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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Easily  accessible  and  suitable  sites  for  picnicking,  camping,  or  merely 
’’stretching  one’s  legs"  should  receive  attention 

POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATION 

In  1960  the  population  of  the  Northeast  numbered  85,000  or  about 
thirteen  percent  of  the  state's  total.  It  is  projected  to  reach  94,000 
by  1970  and  102,000  by  1975,  By  1975,  the  two  urban  areas  of  Glasgow  and 
Havre  will  have  populations  in  excess  of  10,000, 

U*  S,  Highway  2,  a major  travel  route  in  Montana,  extends  through 
the  region,  As  a result,  the  exposure  to  out-of-state  travelers  is 
quite  high.  Additionally  a considerable  amount  of  Canadian  traffic  moves 
into  the  region  through  several  ports  of  entry  along  the  International 
Border,  The  exposure  index  for  Glasgow  is  25.3  and  for  Havre  it  is  24,5, 
Owing  to  the  present  lack  of  developed  facilities  along  the  region's 
highways  and  the  distances  involved  between  recreation  attractions,  this 
general  area  is  one  in  which  planned  stops  are  often  widely  spaced. 

Many  of  the  out-of-state  travelers  entering  the  Northeast  have  destina- 
tions outside  the  region  (especially  Glacier  National  Park), 

SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  NEEDS 

A review  of  the  tables  and  supporting  data  for  this  region  indicates 
a pattern  that  is  predominant  throughout  the  state.  There  appears  to  be 
a lack  of  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  anticipated  by  1970  and  1975, 

While  there  appears  to  be  ample  land  available  for  development,  the 
problem  of  suitable  location  complicates  the  situation.  It  would  seem 
appropriate  that  plans  for  this  area  should  include  acquisition  and 
development  of  suitable  recreation  areas  adjacent  to  or  near  the  major 
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highway  routes. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  existing  recreation  areas  can  more 
effectively  function  with  upgrading  of  facilities.  Even  though  some  areas 
may  be  somewhat  remotely  located  they  can  be  objects  of  destination  if  the 
recreationist  is  assured  adequate  facilities  in  an  attractive  setting.  An 
all-weather  road  problem  must  be  overcome  in  several  areas  with  high  recre- 
ation potential » 

More  specific  comments  relating  to  outdoor  recreation  activities  follow; 

1,  Camping  - In  recent  years  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  vacationers  using  tents,  tent  and  travel  trailers,  and  camper 
units  on  pickup  trucks.  As  is  true  of  every  region  in  the  state,  this  region 
has  experienced  the  impact  of  these  travelers.  The  tables  indicate  that  by 
1970,  only  five  years  distant,  there  will  be  a need  for  an  additional  2,500 
tent  and/or  trailer  spaces  in  the  Northeast,  Many  of  these  will  function 

as  overnight  stops  for  the  most  part,  At  present  only  a quarter  of  the  1970 
need  is  supplied  and  interestingly  it  is  local  government  that  provides  the 
bulk  of  the  present  camping  units  (about  80  percent).  In  all  this  region, 
state  agencies  provide  only  74  tent  and/or  trailer  camping  sites, 

A need  for  a 160  percent  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  camping  is 
also  indicated,  While  ample  public  land  is  available  for  this  expansion, 
as  has  already  been  noted,  acquisition  of  favorable  sites  near  highways 
may  also  be  necessary, 

2,  Picnicking  - As  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table  the  need  for 
additional  picnic  tables  is  not  as  acute.  Attractive  sites  for  picnicking 
are  to  be  found  along  the  region's  river  bottoms  near  the  major  highways 
and  some  land  acquisition  will  be  necessary, 

3,  Water-based  Activities  - Ample  water  acreage  is  available  - particularly 
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in  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  = to  meet  the  region's  anticipated  needs  for 
water=based  recreation  activities , However^  a doubling  of  the  boat  access 
facilities  is  required  by  1970,  The  region's  smaller  reservoirs  must  be 
included  in  this  expansion  of  boat  access  facilities  to  reduce  both  the 
impact  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  and  the  length  of  travel  required  for 
many  residents  to  reach  that  reservoir0  Limited  fishing  opportunities  are 
offered  in  farm  ponds  but  by  far  the  most  fishing  is  done  in  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservoir  and  in  the  Missouri  River  below  the  dam,  A paddlefish 
fishery  of  considerable  interest  is  developing  upriver  from  Fort  Peck 
Reservoir, 

There  is  a need  for  additional  swimming  pool  square  footage.  Even 
though  the  reservoirs  and  natural  water  bodies  will  support  many  activity 
days  of  swimmings  much  of  the  demand  created  by  the  region's  residents  will 
not  otherwise  be  met, 

4°  Hunting  = The  Northeast  Region  is  one  of  the  finest  waterfowl 
and  upland  game  bird  hunting  areas  in  the  state.  The  Missouri  River  breaks 
and  adjoining  areas  also  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  big  game  hunt" 
ing,  particularly  for  deer  and  antelope.  An  introduced  population  of  elk 
on  the  edge  of  the  Charles  M,  Russell  Game  Range  adds  variety  to  fall  hunt” 
ing  opportunities, 

5,  Other  Activities  = As  has  been  notedj,  this  region  possesses  few 
attractions  of  exceptional  recreational  interest.  Visitations  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  and  C,  M,  Russell  National  Wildlife  Range  indicates  however^ 
the  appeal  these  areas  have  to  the  sightseer.  Relatively  few  out=of=state 
visitors  identify  a vacation  destination  within  the  Northeast  and  conse= 
quently  many  needs  represent „ for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  resident  pop- 
ulation,  Agains  recognition  of  available  opportunities  must  be  taken  into 
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account  for  the  future.  Increased  camping  facilities,  particularly  near 
highway  systems,  will  tend  to  slow  the  movement  of  travelers  through  the 
area.  Increasted  off-highway  exploration  to  the  more  remote  recreation 
areas  should  be  related  to  better  camping  opportunities  along  these  main 
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In  many  instances  known  potential  sites  have  been  reported  but  no  acreage  estimate  was  provided.  The  acreage  figures  in 
this  table  therefore  do  not  include  estimates  for  those  sites.  In  instances  where  the  total  acreage  shown  exceeds  the 
total  land  and  water  acreage  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  acres  of  permanent  wetlands. 
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THE  SOUTHEAST  REGION 
(Planning  Region  7) 

The  Southeastern  Region  comprises  ten  counties  and  is  second  in  size 
only  to  the  north  central  region.  It  has  an  hrea  of  more  than  27,500  square 
miles . 

Southeastern  Montana  is  plains  country  and  in  many  respects  is  similar 
to  the  northeast.  Vast  expanses  of  gently  undulating  land  are  character- 
istic. The  region  contains  some  badlands  topography  and  examples  are  to  be 
noted  along  the  southern  margins  of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  and  south  of  Glen- 
dive. Some  hills  and  buttes  elsewhere  interrupt  the  extensive  horizon  of 
this  region.  With  the  exception  of  the  timbered  hills  in  the  southeastern 
section  and  woodlands  along  the  larger  streams  and  rivers,  grasses  comprise 
the  predominant  cover.  Grazing,  based  on  this  valuable  range,  provides  the 
foundation  for  much  of  the  region's  economy. 

The  southeast,  and  for  that  matter  most  of  Montana's  plains  country, 
is  subject  to  seasonal  weather  extremes.  In  winter  low  temperatures  are 
recorded  and  the  region  is  exposed  to  storms  sweeping  south  from  the 
Canadian  interior.  Summer  brings  warm  weather  and  maxima  in  excess  of 
100  are  not  uncommon. 

Like  the  northeast,  this  is  a region  through  which  many  travelers  pass. 
The  majority,  however,  appear  to  travel  through  the  area  rather  than  aiming 
at  any  specific  destination  within  this  region.  The  southeast  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  recreation  attractions.  At  Makoshika  and  Medicine 
Rocks  State  Parks,  areas  of  geologic  interest  are  to  be  observed.  Here 
the  work  of  erosion  by  wind  and  water  has  intricately  carved  columns, 
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spires,  arches,  and  caves  and  the  areas  are  especially  attractive  for  the 
detail  of  their  features.  The  region  is  also  noted  for  its  archeologic 
resources  and  fossil  fields,  widely  distributed  through  the  southeast.  It 
must  be  noted  as  well  that  the  great  vistas,  beautiful  sunsets  and  the 
calm  of  early  mornings  and  evenings  make  this  one  of  the  state's  more  in- 
teresting regions.  And  finally,  although  by  no  means  exhausting  the  in- 
ventory of  the  southeast's  attractions,  this  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  state's 
regions  in  which  a real  feeling  for  the  old  west  can  be  gained. 

POPULATION  AND  OUT-OF-STATE  VISITATION 

The  Southeastern  Region  included  a resident  population  of  48,000  in 
1960.  This  was  classified  as  predominantly  rural  and  there  was  no  city 
with  a population  of  10,000.  By  1970  the  total  population  is  expected  to 
increase  by  4,000  and  by  1975  residents  in  the  ten  county  area  will  number 
about  56,600. 

Adjacent  portions  of  Wyoming,  North  and  South  Dakota  are,  like  so 
much  of  the  state's  borderlands,  sparsely  peopled  and  the  impact  from  these 
few  residents  and,  for  that  matter,  Montanans  in  the  adjacent  areas,  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  slight. 

However,  the  southeast  is  traversed  by  several  major  highways  and  a 
large  amount  of  traffic  funnels  through  the  region  during  the  summer  months. 

A quarter  of  Montana's  out-of-state  visitors  pass  through  Miles  City,  for 
example,  and  almost  as  many  pass  through  Glendive  to  the  northeast.  From 
the  Black  Hills  section  of  South  Dakota,  travelers  enter  the  state  very 
near  its  southeastern  corner  and  they  contribute  significantly  to  the  numbers 
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crossing  the  region. 

For  the  most  part  impact  areas  in  the  southeast  area  are  of  the  wayside 
service  type  (class  5)  although  Makoshika  State  Park  merits  designation  as 
an  intervening  opportunity  of  greater  attraction  (class  2 or  3). 

SUPPLY,  DEMAND,  AND  NEEDS 

The  data  presented  in  the  tables  on  supply,  demand,  and  needs  for  the 
southeast  are  similar  to  those  for  the  northeast.  The  need  for  additional 
facilities  is  evident. 

Public  land  is  available  for  the  development  of  necessary  facilities 
but,  unfortunately  it  is  the  problem  of  convenient  location  that  again 
appears.  For  example,  the  Fort  Peck  area  could  sustain  an  added  visitor 
load  of  thousands  annually  but  the  area  is  remote  from  the  more  frequented 
travel  routes.  Even  two  of  the  region's  three  state  parks--Hell  Creek  and 
Medicine  Rocks--are  far  removed  from  the  major  highways.  At  present  way- 
side  facilities  are  totally  inadequate  and  all  weather  road  problems  must 
be  overcome. 

1.  Camping  and  Picnicking  - In  large  measure  the  needs  generated  by 
the  traveling  public  are  those  reflected  in  the  accompanying  tables.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  camping  and  picnicking. 

The  present  supply  of  camping  units--only  92  for  the  entire  southeast-- 
as  compared  with  estimated  needs  by  1970  reveals  a very  urgent  need.  By 
1970,  3,165  units  must  be  added  to  meet  this  anticipated  need.  The  need  for 
added  picnicking  units  by  1970  will  require  a more  than  doubling  of  the 
present  supply. 
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2.  Swimming  and  Other  Water-based  Activities  - It  must  be  recognized 


that  interest  in  outdoor  recreation  activities  is  conditioned  by  opportun- 
ities. In  the  southeast  opportunities  for  boating  and  water  skiing  are 
limited  not  so  much  by  the  lack  of  total  water  area  but  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  it  is  available  in  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  at  a great  distance 
from  the  resident  population.  At  present,,  the  region  lacks  easily  access- 
able  waters  for  this  purpose.  As  would  be  expected  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  the  region  receives  no  impact  from  out-of-state 
visitors  seeking  power  boating  and  water  skiing  opportunities. 

The  demand  for  swimming  opportunities  is,  however,  a very  real  and 
pressing  problem.  Assuming  that  swimming  pools  were  provided  to  satisfy 
the  entire  demand  for  swimming  opportunities  by  1970,  an  added  16,000 
square  feet  would  be  required.  Much  of  the  demand  generated  by  travelers 
through  the  region  may  either  pass  unsatisfied  or  be  met,  at  least  in  part, 
by  motel  pools,  etc. 

3.  Hunting  and  Fishing  - The  plains  and  hills  of  the  southeast  support 
a large  population  of  deer  and  antelope.  As  a consequence  the  region  is 
favored  with  good  hunting  opportunities  and  hunting  ranks  high  among  the 
outdoor  recreation  activities  in  this  area.  The  area  is  also  popular  with 
upland  game  bird  hunters.  Trout  fishing  is  limited  to  a few  intensively 
managed  small  reservoirs.  Other  reservoirs,  however,  afford  warm-water 
fishing  mostly  for  bass.  The  main  rivers  provide  catfish  and  sauger  fish- 
ing with  more  recently  a popular  paddlefish  fishing. 
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In  many  instances  known  potential  sites  have  been  reported  but  no  acreage  estimate  was  provided.  The  acreage  figures  in 
this  table  therefore  do  not  include  estimates  for  those  sites.  In  instances  where  the  total  acreage  shown  exceeds  the 
total  land  and  water  acreage  the  difference  can  be  accounted  for  by  acres  of  permanent  wetlands. 


PART  H - SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


Many  of  the  more  critical  problems  associated  with  outdoor 
recreation  programs  in  Montana  are  those  encountered  in  most  other 
states.  Certainly  the  problem  of  financing  is  critical  and  this 
one  factor  is  the  most  outstanding  limiting  element  in  activating 
needed  programs.  This  problem  is  particularly  apparent  where  land- 
based  state  parks  are  concerned.  The  current  budget  provides  for 
only  minimum  maintenance  activities  on  existing  parks  and  does  not 
allow  for  expansion  or  preservation  and  restoration  of  such  areas 
as  Bannack  and  Plenty  Coups  State  Parks, 

Counties  have  a particularly  difficult  problem  in  financing 
recreational  development,  and  maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
is  controlled  by  law.  Other  problems  undoubtedly  exist  and  will 
come  into  sharper  focus  as  this  initial  plan  is  activated.  However, 
until  that  time,  adequate  information  on  which  to  base  either 
identification  of  the  problem  or  propose  solutions  is  lacking. 

As  information  becomes  available,  problems  will  be  isolated, 


studied  and  solutions  will  be  recommended. 
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PART  I - COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 


In  the  preparation  of  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan*  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  other  related  plans 
within  the  state  and  region,, 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Program 

Montana  is  cooperating  in  a coordinated  interstate  effort  to  mark  and 
develop  appropriate  historic  and  recreation  sites  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail,  This  program  will  identify  the  route  of  the  1804-06  exploration 
from  St,  Louis  to  the  Pacific  and  return.  The  newly  created  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission  has  stressed  the  important  part  Montana  will  play 
in  this  project.  It  has  been  emphasized  that  Montana  has  by  far  the  most 
mileage  of  the  Trail  within  its  boundaries,  Also,  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  the  headwaters  of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  represents 
the  most  significant  portion  of  the  river  route  remaining  relatively  un- 
changed from  the  period  of  exploration.  It  thus  might  well  present  out- 
standing opportunities  for  preservation  and  appropriate  recreation  de- 
velopment, Markers  on  roads  and  highways  paralleling  or  intersecting 
this  historic  trail  will  greatly  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  the  traveling 
public, 


Old  West  Trail 

A travel  route  through  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming  has  been  carefully  selected  to  emphasize  the  rich  historic 
heritage  of  the  region,  A system  of  marking  is  expected  to  make  this 
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route  easily  identifiable,,  It  has  been  planned  also  that  the  Old  West 
Trail  in  Montana  follow  generally  the  same  route  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail,  This  coordination  will  enhance  both  programs , 

National  Wild  Rivers  Program 

A recent  nationwide  review  of  rivers  has  brought  out  the  recommenda- 
tion that  certain  rivers  with  high  scientific  aesthetic,  and  recreation 
values  should  be  preserved  free-flowing  in  their  natural  setting.  This 
nationwide  study,  headed  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  further 
emphasized  the  following  criteria  in  selection  of  rivers  for  possible  in- 
clusion in  the  program.  These  are  listed  briefly  as  follows: 

I,  Condition  - The  river  should  be  relatively  free-flowing  and 
unpolluted.  The  scene  from  the  river  should  please,  whether  the  river 
is  of  true  wilderness  character  or  somewhat  modified  by  man;  or  these 
conditions  be  subject  to  practical  restoration, 

2°  Quality  - The  river  and  its  setting  should  possess  natural  and 
recreation  values  of  outstanding  quality, 

3°  Capacity  - The  river  and  its  setting  should  be  large  enough  to 
sustain  existing  recreation  use  or  to  accommodate  more  without  undue 
impairment  of  the  natural  values  or  quality  of  the  recreation  experience, 

4,  Highest  Use  - Retention  of  the  river  in  its  natural,  free- 
flowing  condition  should  outweigh  alternative  uses, 

5,  Present  Status  = No  projects  be  authorized  or  underway  which 
would  permanently  and  drastically  impair  the  existing  natural  and  recre- 
ation values  of  the  river  and  its  setting. 

Six  rivers  have  been  selected  for  immediate  Congressional  consideration 
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none  of  which  are  located  in  Montana.  The  reach  of  the  Missouri,,  however, 
between  Fort  Benton  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  has  been 
listed  for  further  study. 


Montana's  River  Program 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has  indicated  a deep  interest  in 
the  recreation  aspects  of  several  free-flowing  rivers  in  Montana.  The 
criteria  in  the  selection  of  such  rivers  include  high  quality  fishing 
opportunities  as  well  as  scenic,  historic  and  other  broad  and  related 
recreational  values  associated  with  the  free-flowing  character  of  these 
water  courses.  An  example  of  this  interest  has  been  the  Commission's 
dedication  of  that  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  between  the  Park's  boundary 
and  Pompeys  Pillar  as  a recreation  river.  The  relatively  unchanged  Fort 
Benton  to  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  reach  of  the  Missouri  has  also  been  selected 
for  a similar  type  designation.  Sections  of  other  rivers  in  Montana  which 
present  outstanding  recreation  qualities  are  being  carefully  studied  for 
possible  inclusion  in  this  statewide  program. 

The  Big  Hole,  Madison,  Missouri,  West  Gallatin,  and  Flathead  Rivers 
and  Rock  Creek  (near  Missoula)  should  be  surveyed  for  possible  designa- 
tion in  the  near  future.  These  streams  have  sections  classified  as 
blue-ribbon  fisheries  and  have  the  recreational  qualities  which  make 
portions  of  them  worthy  of  consideration  for  inclusion  in  the  system. 
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Official  designation  of  the  system  by  the  Commission  should  give 
the  criteria  for  choice  as  well  as  the  proposed  management  and  develop- 
ment  plans  for  these  streams. 

Criteria  used  in  selecting  streams  for  the  system  should  be  based 
on  a combination  of  the  following: 

1.  Blue-ribbon  fisheries 

2.  Recreational  potential 

3.  Historic  and  scenic  qualities 

4.  Recreational  economic  opportunities 

5.  Hunting  areas 

6.  Waterfowl  habitat 

7.  Freedom  from  pollution 

8.  Adequate  public  access 

9.  Stream  protection  potential 

10.  Popular  request  and  interest 

Wilderness 

The  presence  of  certain  lands  in  Montana,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  primitive  or  wilderness  classifica- 
tion is  of  particular  importance  in  the  state's  over-all  recreation  program. 
These  highly  scenic,  relatively  remote  trail  access  areas  present  unique 
opportunities  for  residents  and  visitors  to  enjoy  high  quality  recreation 
experiences  which  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  throughout 
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the  nation,  The  nine  wilderness  units  in  Montana,  with  special  values  for 
hiking  and  pack  trips,  tend  to  round  out  the  state’s  variety  of  recreation 
activities , 


Natural  Beauty 

Natural  beauty  has  been  carefully  considered  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  In  developing  this  plan,  it  has 
become  increasingly  obvious  that  scenic  beauty  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  fortunately  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  Montana’s  natural 
resources.  The  fragile  quality  of  this  resource,  however,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  careful  planning  to  assure  its  retention. 

A Program  of  Scenic  Roads 

The  National  Recreation  Advisory  Council  has  designated  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  conduct  a study  of  highways,  roads  and 
streets  for  possible  inclusion  in  a national  program  of  scenic  roads.  The 
Bureau  has  requested  the  State  Highway  Departments  throughout  the  nation 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inventorying,  reviewing  and  processing 
the  routes  which  may  be  recommended  for  possible  listing  in  this  program. 
The  Montana  Highway  Department,  in  carrying  out  this  study,  requested  the 
cooperation  of  federal  and  state  agencies  as  well  as  counties  and  cities, 
representatives  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  others  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  state's  highway  system  to  aid  them  in  the  selection  of  routes  to  be 
further  studied. 

The  cooperative  program  for  selection  in  Montana  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  approximately  1900  miles  divided  among  70  travel  routes 
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in  the  state  for  more  detailed  study.  This  overall  program  in  emphasizing 
attractive  scenic  aspects  of  highway  travel  would  certainly  present  a very 
important  program  in  the  further  enjoyment  of  the  state's  natural  beauty. 

National  Trail  System 

A nationwide  review  of  foot  and  horse  trails  points  up  important  pos- 
sibilities for  Montana,  One  of  the  objectives  of  this  planning  program  is 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing  a Rocky  Mountain  Trail  system 
roughly  following  the  Continental  Divide  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  The  ob- 
jectives of  such  a system  would  resemble  those  of  the  Appalacian  Trail  and 
the  more  recently  developed  Cascade  Crest  Trail,  A Rocky  Mountain  Trail 
would  start  in  Glacier  National  Park  and  would  then  lead  southward  in 
Montana  through  the  Bob  Marshall  and  Anaconda-Pintlar  Wilderness  areas , 
thence  through  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  trail  through  Montana 
would  certainly  include  some  of  the  most  spectacular  scenery  found  any- 
where on  its  transcontinental  route  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  overall 
trail  system  study  stresses  the  ultimate  development  of  over  100,000 
miles  of  trails  in  the  National  Forest  and  Parks  of  the  nation.  This 
further  development  of  the  present  trails  in  the  state  would  add  major 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  trails  are  usable 
not  only  in  the  summer  but  would  also  be  invaluable  as  snow  touring  trails 
during  the  winter  months. 


River  Basin  Studies 


Montana  is  deeply  involved  in  current  studies  of  water  and  associated 
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natural  resources  including  recreation  being  carried  out  in  both  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri  River  Basins, 

Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee  » Membership  on  this  committee  has 
aided  the  state  in  keeping  appraised  of  overall  regional  planning  for  the 
Basin,  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  recreation  research  in  assuring  a 
proper  evaluation  of  this  important  resource, 

Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee°-Task  Forces  on  Recreation  and  Wildlife 
The  state  of  Montana  is  represented  on  the  broad  Basin  Committee  at  the  policy 
making  and  planning  level.  In  addition  representatives  of  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Department  are  members  of  the  Task  Forces  in  Recreation  and  Wildlife,  De 
tailed  studies  are  planned  for  the  Yellowstone  River  Sub-basin  in  the  near 
future,  With  so  much  of  this  river  system  in  the  state * the  program  will  be 
of  particular  interest  to  Montana  and  information  obtained  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  in  the  state’s  "Recreation  River"  classification. 

City*  County  Planning 

Bozeman  was  the  first  city  in  the  state  to  undertake  a comp rehens ive 
planning  program  and  was  soon  followed  by  Billings * Butte*  Great  Falls B 
Helena*  Missoula*  Kalispell*  Columbia  Falls  and  Livingston, 

In  content*  the  first  comprehensive  plans  for  these  communities  were 
quite  similar.  In  general  they  included  an  economic  base  survey  describ- 
ing the  economy  of  each  area  to  agriculture*  mining*  manufacturing*  re- 
tail* wholesale*  transportation*  construction*  services*  labor  force  by 
type  of  occupation*  institutional  services*  tourism  and  recreation.  In 
addition*  studies  were  made  of  the  populations  of  the  cities  and  their 
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trade  areas , Parks  and  recreation  merited  study , and  recommendations  were 
made  , 

Whitefish  and  Glasgow  undertook  comprehensive  planning  programs  in 
1963  and  early  1964,  respectively 0 The  Whitefish  program  has  been  completed 
and  the  Glasgow  program  is  near  completions  In  essence,  these  programs  are 
very  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  However,  the  Glasgow  program  included 
the  preparation  of  base  maps  and  aerial  photographs,  and  a capital  investment 
program. 

Recently,  several  communities  which  have  prepared  comprehensive  plans 
have  embarked  on  programs  to  update  and  refine  the  basic  documents  as  well 

as  to  do  detailed  work  in  areas  not  covered  by  the  basic  plans. 

The  City  of  Helena  embarked  on  such  a project  in  late  1964,  The  basic 

elements  of  this  study  include  the  updating  of  the  economic  base  with  growth 

forecasts  for  1965  and  1975,  updating  of  population  forecasts,  land  use 
analysis  and  maps,  traffic  and  parking,  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
review  and  analysis  of  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  as  well  as  coordin- 
ation  and  integration  of  plans  of  other  agencies.  This  basic  updating  work 
will  be  followed  by  another  year's  study  into  various  problem  areas, 

Missoula  is  embarking  on  a very  detailed  program  of  updating  its  original 
plan,  including  a detailed  transportation  study  which  will  be  financed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State  Highway  Department,  The  original  compre- 
hensive  plan  will  be  broadened  and  updated  in  a two-year  program  intended  to 
supplement,  refine  and  expand  the  scope  of  the  earlier  project. 

Three  other  cities,  Bozeman,  Livingston  and  Havre,  are  presently  in  the 
process  of  initiating  the  updating  of  their  existing  comprehensive  plans. 
Poison,  a city  which  previously  has  not  had  any  comprehensive  plan- 
ning,  is  starting  a project  which  will  include  preparation  of  base  maps, 


. 


land  use  report,  thoroughfare  reports,  an  economic  base  study,  a public 
facilities  and  utilities  study,  capital  improvements  program,  and  de- 
velopment of  goals  and  recommendations  including  zoning  and  subdivision 
regulations  as  well  as  other  studies. 

Billings  and  Great  Falls,  the  two  metropolitan  areas  in  the  state, 
have  planning  directors  and  planning  staffs  working  full  time  on  planning 
in  their  respective  areas.  However,  the  work  load  remains  so  great  in 
this  field  that  both  of  these  cities  utilize  the  services  of  consultants 
on  special  projects  and  for  guidance  from  time  to  time. 

City-county  planning  is  well  underway  in  the  state,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  program  will  expand. 

The  State  Planning  Board  administers  the  Urban  Planning  Assistance 
program  known  as  the  Urban  ”701"  program.  Communities  can  finance  compre- 
hensive plans  followed  by  continuous  planning  assistance  through  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  under  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act,  as  amended 
June  30,  1961,  Comprehensive  plans  can  be  financed  by  communities  by 
contributing  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  Montana  cities  under  50,000 
population  are  required  by  the  Federal  government  to  obtain  grants  through 
application  to  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board  which,  in  turn,  must  apply 
to  the  Federal  government  for  these  funds.  Thus,  the  State  Planning  Board 
is  the  prime  contractor  to  the  Federal  government  on  city  planning  projects 
and  is  responsible  for  the  administration  and  accounting  of  such  projects. 

Federally  Funded  Recreation  Studies 

1,  An  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Technical  Assistance  Grant, 
(approved  by  ARA  January  19,  1965)  --  Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Reservations:  The  project  representing  an  investment  from  ARA  and  from 
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the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  will  evaluate  the  potential  market  and  the 
economic  feasibility  of  tourism  and  recreation  on  the  two  reservations . 

2.  An  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  Technical  Assistance  Grant, 
(^approved  March  25,  1965)  : This  is  an  ARA  financed  survey  of  recreational 
resources  and  potential  recreation  development  of  Lake,  Flathead,  Silver 
Bow,  and  Deer  Lodge  Counties. 

3,  An  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Technical  Assistance  Grant  --  Crow  Indian  Reservation:  This  is  an  economic 
report  on  the  recreational  facilities  on  Yellowtail  reservoir.  The  study  has 
been  completed. 

4.  University  of  Montana,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
Missoula,  Montana  (July  1963):  Contract  awarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Confed=> 
erated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  to  do  a marketing  study  of  its  space 

at  Hot  Springs,  Montana. 


Coordination 

Where  possible,  information  and  findings  developed  through  these 
various  studies  have  been  employed  as  background  material  for  the  prepar- 
ation  of  this  plan.  It  is  anticipated  that  further  coordination  will  be 
possible  in  future  revisions  of  the  plan. 
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PART  J ACTION  PROGRAM 


1 o Planning 

In  the  preparation  of  the  initial  State-wide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan, 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  existing  information.  It  is  recognized 
that  maintenance  of  this  plan  will  be  a continuing  task,  requiring  constant 
revision  and  refinement.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  this  up-dating 
phase  of  the  plan  will  represent  an  important  element  of  the  action  program. 
This  planning  program  is  expected  to  be  undertaken  in  several  important 
segments.  Included  are  those  having  to  do  with  information  on  the  destina- 
tion of  Montana’s  residents  and  out-of-state  visitors  in  seeking  recreation 
and  the  relative  popularity  of  various  types  of  outdoor  recreation  activities. 
The  following  projects  are  listed  for  immediate  action  consideration. 

a.  A home  interview  survey  of  Montana  residents  on  a statistically 
designed  basis  concerning  their  recreational  travel  and  activity 
patterns . 

b.  A survey  of  the  recreational  patterns  and  activities  of  tourists 
entering  the  state  in  automobiles. 

c.  An  interview  survey  of  users  and  participants  at  recreation 
sites  within  the  state. 

d.  A survey  of  recreationists  coming  to  Montana  on  buses,  trains,, 
private  aircraft  arid  commercial  aircraft. 

e.  A further  refinement  of  recreational  development  standards  for 


state  recreational  facilities. 


1 


Other  high  priority  planning  activities  include: 

f.  A master  planning  program  for  existing  state  parks,  recreation 
areas  and  fishing  access  sites.  This  would  represent  a 
vitally  needed  step  in  their  full  development  for  public 
recreation  use  as  planning  has  been  minimal  in  the  past 

due  to  a lack  of  finances. 

g.  Planning  for  preservation  and  development  of  selected 
sections  of  MontanaTs  free-flowing  rivers  would  add  greatly 
to  the  expansion  of  the  state’s  Recreation  Waterway  System. 

The  Montana  Highway  Commission  may  be  able  to  undertake  the  first 
two  studies  listed  above  under  their  own  funding  program.  It  is  hoped 
that  items  covered  under  points  c,  d and  e can  be  contracted  with  the 
Montana  University  system.  Items  covered  under  points  f and  g will  be 
conducted  by  State  Fish  and  Game  Department  personnel. 


2 . Development 


The  development  of  Montana’s  recreational  lands  and  waters 
represents  an  important  part  of  the  over-all  program.  In  providing 
adequate  quality  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  for  the  State’s 
residents  and  visitors,  a number  of  primary  needs  have  been  defined 
in  the  Plan  and  are  considered  in  the  following  Action  Program. 

In  general,  development  of  undeveloped  or  underdeveloped  areas 
dedicated  to  recreation  was  felt  to  represent  a state-wide  need  of 
high  priority. 

The  following  actions  are  presented  as  meriting  highest 
priority: 

a.  The  rehabilitation  of  existing  state  parks  and  recreation 
areas  in  order  to  maximize  the  public  use  benefits  of  these 
areas.  This  program  would  tie  in  with  the  master  and  site 
planning  program  described  above. 

b.  The  complete  development  of  urban  patks  and  playfields. 

The  development  of  presently  existing  key  recreation  areas 
that  would  be  used  for  a wide  variety  of  activities  will 
be  emphasized. 

c.  The  development  of  rest  areas  and  adequate  wayside  camping 
and  picnicking  facilities  associated  with  the  State’s 
travel  system.  This  is  indicated  in  the  Plan  as  one  of 
the  primary  requirements  in  satisfying  the  recreation 
demands  of  the  traveling  public  throughout  the  State. 
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d.  The  development  of  recreation  facilities  associated 
with  water-based  activities.  Programs  of  this  nature 
would  include  the  construction  of  swimming  pools, 
boat  ramps  and  docks,  sanitary  and  parking  facilities 
as  well  as  other  related  developments. 

e.  The  recreation  development  of  the  state’s  fishing 
access  sites.  These  areas  are  widely  located  along 
rivers  and  lakes  throughout  the  state.  In  addition 
to  greatly  enhancing  fishing  opportunities,  they  also 
represent  important  locations  for  associated  additional 
recreation  possibilities  including  camping,  picnicking, 
boating  and  swimming. 

In  all  cases  proposals  to  provide  facilities  and/or  resources 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  as  indicated  in  the  Statewide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  will  merit  the  highest  priority. 

3 . Acquisition 

Although  presently  existing  public  land  and  water  recreation  areas 
are  found  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  the  Plan  indicates  a need 
for  further  acquisition  of  key  tracts. 

Those  acquisition  projects  meriting  high  priority  consideration 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Lands  for  city  and/or  county  parks  and  playfields.  Such 
areas  are  of  great  importance  as  with  full  development 
they  benefit  many  people  with  a variety  of  activity  interests. 
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b.  Lands  for  the  development  of  new  state  parks  and  recreation 
areas  or  lands  to  round  out  present  ownership  of  state 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  In  such  recreation  programs, 
priority  should  be  given  to  those  lands  possessing 
especially  high  recreational,  scenic,  scientific, 
historic  or  cultural  values. 

c.  Land  providing  access  to  water  (lakes,  rivers  and  streams) 
including  fishing  access  sites,  for  the  public  enjoyment 
of  a variety  of  water=based  recreation  activities. 

d.  Lands  required  to  overcome  possible  access  problems  in 
all  parks,  recreation  areas,  etc. 

e.  Lands  required  to  further  develop  the  highway  rest  area 
and  wayside  camping  and  picnicking  program. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  above  acquisition  program,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  initiate  immediate  action  in  cases  where  a 
failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  the  loss  of  irreplaceable 
opportunities . 

In  all  cases  proposals  to  provide  facilities  and/or  resources 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  as  indicated  in  the  Statewide  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  will  merit  the  highest  priority. 
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FINANCING  AND  DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 


Financing  of  the  needed  acquisition  and  development  programs 
outlined  in  the  plan  will  vary  between  agencies  and  levels  of 
government.  The  provision  of  wayside  rest  areas  and  roadside  picnic 
and  camping  areas  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Montana  Highway  Depart* 
ment . This  plan  will  be  financed  through  their  funding  program  and 
through  Federal  Grants* in=Aid „ 

Other  state  level  funding  will  be  by  legislative  appropriation 
from  the  General  Fund  and  from  dedicated  or  ’’ear-marked”  funds;  i.e., 
for  example,  funds  maintained  by  the  sale  of  licenses,  permits  and 
miscellaneous  revenues. 

Dedicated  revenues  totaling  one  percent  of  the  state,  gasoline  tax 
accrue  to  the  water-based  State  Parks.  A part  of  this  revenue  will  be 
used  to  match  Land  and  Water  Conservation  monies  on  areas  where  motor- 
boating is  available. 

Revenue  from  cabin  site  leases  on  areas  under  administration  of 
the  Parks  Section  are  dedicated  to  that  particular  recreation  area. 
Some  development  work  can  be  accomplished  through  Federal  contracts 
on  reservoirs  controlled  by  Federal  Agencies. 

County  funding  of  recreation  development  will  be  by  mill  levies 
and  through  dedicated  revenues  and  donations  of  land,  services  and 
money.  Counties  may  expect  to  utilize  matching  funds  to  some  extent 
to  expand  their  acquisition  and  development  capabilities. 

Cities  will  derive  funds  from  bonds,  dedicated  revenues, 
appropriations  and  donations  of  lands,  services  and  money.  This, 
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In  parts  may  also  be  used  as  matching  funds  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  local  recreation  areas . 

Acquisition  and  development  of  recreation  areas  can  be  expected 
to  cost  approximately  three  and  one-half  million  dollars  during  1965 


and  1966. 
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FACILITY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


October  1,  1965  ■=■  October  1,  1966 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  facility  development  program  for  each 
of  the  Planning  Districts  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

While  the  supply  information  is  somewhat  inadequate,  needs  were  estab- 
lished  based  on  the  demand  for  1970. 

Since  this  program  is  of  one-year  duration,  the  needs  by  1970  were 
divided  by  five  so  that  the  requirements  for  the  first  year  of  the  five- 
year  period  could  be  determined. 

At  this  point,  some  adjustment  had  to  be  made  regarding  the  Federal 
Agency  role  in  providing  these  needed  facilities.  Since  firm  data  on  the 
projected  plans  of  the  Federal  Agencies  was  not  available,  no  estimate  was 
made  by  the  planners. 

In  some  cases,  needs  each  year  could  not  be  met  because  of  inadequate 
local  financing.  In  these  cases,  considerable  personal  opinion  had  to  be 
used  to  arrive  at  a fair  distribution  of  facilities  statewp.de . It  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  distribute  a large  amount  of  the  camping  facilities  in 
those  districts  where  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  facilities  at 
present,  and  where  the  role  of  Federal  Agencies  icould  not  be  expected  to 
provide  a proportionate  share  of  the  needs.  This  situation  existed  in  the 
Great  Falls  SMSA,  the  Billings  SMSA  and  was  true  in  Planning  Districts 
Six  and  Seven. 

Golf  courses  were  not  included  at  this  time  due  to  the  lack  of  supply 
information  pertaining  to  golf  courses  in  those  cities  and  towns  not  included 


in  the  supply  inventory. 
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It  is  expected  that  with  additional  inventory  information  more  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  area  in  the  future. 

Unit  costs  in  every  case  are  estimated  from  information  presented  in 
projects  proposed  by  City,  County  and  State  Agencies,  The  "Unit  Cost"  for 
picnic  units  and  camping  units  include  a proportionate  share  of  the  road 
costs  for  an  area,  as  well  as  cost  of  traffic  control  facilities  and  water 
and  sanitary  facilities.  The  "Unit  Cost"  for  boat  parking  facilities  in= 
elude  one  boat  ramp  for  40  parking  spaces. 
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TABLES  OF  ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
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> Table  45 

STATEWIDE  ACQUISITION  PROGRAM 


Planning 

Region 

Acreage 

BOR 

Classification 

Agency 

1 

122 

II 

State 

25 

III 

State 

2 

75 

I 

Local 

15 

II 

State 

5 

VI 

State 

3 

36 

II 

State 

10 

VI 

Statg 

4 

16 

II 

State 

5 

352 

II 

State 

6 

150 

II 

State 

40 

III 

State 

7 

180 

II 

State 

Total  Cost  -- 

$377,800.00 
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THE  MONTANA  STATEWIDE  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  PLAN- -FUTURE  REVISIONS 

This  Plan  represents  the  first  attempt  at  statewide  planning  for  out- 
door recreation  in  Montana.  It  is,  then,  an  initial  effort  and  its  authors 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  refinement  and  updating  as  pertinent  information 
becomes  available.  It  should  also  be  recognized  by  the  reader  that  much 
of  the  data  employed  in  the  Plan  was  the  best  available  although  by  no 
means  was  it  completely  adequate.  Therefore,  considerable  refinements 
will  result  as  more  information  is  acquired. 

In  order  that  the  state  and  its  subdivisions  can  operate  under  a 
reasonably  current  Statewide  Plan,  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department, 
which  has  responsibilities  in  this  field,  has  initiated  a continuing  pro- 
gram of  outdoor  recreation  planning.  The  first  revision  of  this  Plan  will 
be  presented  within  one  year  of  the  submission  of  this  document.  There- 
after revisions  will  be  produced  at  least  every  five  years,  and  possibly 
more  frequently,  if  the  need  is  merited. 

The  following  comments  relate  to  the  maintenance  and  refinement  of 
specific  sections  of  the  Plan: 

1.  Participation  in  the  planning  process. 

The  appearance  of  this  initial  Plan  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  interest 
throughout  the  state  in  further  planning  for  outdoor  recreation.  It  is 
expected  that  with  increased  interest,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the 


assistance  of  an  even  broader  spectrum  of  concerned  groups  and  individuals. 
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Specific  requests  will  be  made  of  agencies  of  government  at  all. 
levels,  interested  citizen  groups,  and  other  private  interests,  to  assist 
in  planning  by  providing  necessary  information  and  council,  review  of 
findings,  and  other  areas  of  assistance. 

2.  Planning  methods. 

As  improvements  in  methodology  become  available  they  will  be  weighed  in 
light  of  the  Montana  outdoor  recreation  planning  program.  Efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  a refinement  of  the  approach  wherein  attempts  are 
made  to  localize  and  identify  needs  by  employing  the  concepts  of  impact 
areas  and  intervening  opportunities.  Studies  will  be  initiated  to  pro- 
duce  added  data  on  exposure  indices.  And,  an  investigation  will  be 
initiated  to  determine  the.  most  satisfactory  method  to  maintain  an  up- 
to-date  inventory  of  supply. 

3.  Delineation  of  recreation  responsibilities. 

Continued  consultation  with  representatives  of  other  agencies  and  private 
interests  will  further  contribute  to  the  refinement  of  this  section. 

4.  Scope. 

The  present  scope  of  this  plan  is  broad,  in  that  consideration  is  given  to 
all  significant  outdoor  recreation  resources,  opportunities  and  activities 
for  which  adequate  information  is  available.  This  will  be  further  ex- 
panded and  developed.  In  addition,  further  emphasis  on  natural  beauty 
will  appear  in  future  revisions.  An  evaluation  of  pollution  of  air, 
water  and  lands  will  be  included  as  to  appropriate  corrective  measures. 

5 . Demand . 

Further  information  is  needed  on  which  to  base  accurate  demand  calcu- 
lations. Studies  will  be  initiated  to  obtain  more  acceptable  activity 
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participation  rates,  both  for  Montana’s  residents  and  guests.  In  light 
of  additional  information  population  projections  will  be  evaluated.  It 
is  hoped  that  propcsed  studies  presently  being  considered  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  Montana  University  Units  will  be  conducted  as  they 
would  make  available  much  needed  demand  information  that  could  be  in- 
corporated in  the  plan. 

6.  Supply. 

Efforts  will  be  continued  to  expand  the  present  inventory  of  supply. 

Many  communities  not  previously  inventoried  will  be  contacted  during  the 
coming  year.  Those  counties  from  which  supply  information  has  not  as  yet 
been  obtained  will  be  contacted.  As  noted  above  a more  effective  method 
for  maintaining  the  supply  inventory  will  be  developed. 

7 . Needs . 

A considerable  expansion  of  the  needs  section  is  planned.  Studies  will 
be  undertaken  to  further  evaluate  standards,  including  those  utilized  in 
this  plan.  In  addition,  a program  designed  to  identify  resources  and 
areas  which  warrant  protection  because  of  natural,  scenic,  scientific, 
historic,  or  cultural  values  will  be  initiated. 

8.  Special  problems. 

As  additional  problems  are  identified  appropriate  studies  will  be  under- 
taken to  provide  appropriate  and  lasting  solutions. 

9.  Coordination  with  other  plans  and  programs. 
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Close  coordination  with  other  related  planning  programs  will  continue  to 
be  carried  on.  It  is  expected  that  mutually  valuable  information  will 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  STATE 
WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

The  State  of  Montana,  fourth  largest  in  size  in  the  United  States, 
has  an  extreme  east-west  length  of  about  550  miles  and  a north- south 
width  of  275  mileso  Its  northern  border,  the  49th  parallel,  separates 
it  from  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  Adjacent  states  include  the  Dakotas  on  the  east,  Idaho  to 
the  west  and  southwest  and  Wyoming  on  the  south.  Much  of  the  uneven 
western  and  southwestern  border  is  formed  by  the  Continental  Divide 
(Centennial  and  Beaverhead  Mountains  portions)  and  the  crest  of  the 
Bitterroot  Mountains. 

CLIMATE 

Montana ,s  large  area  and  great  differences  in  elevation  result  in 
a highly  diverse  climate,  with,  a wide  temperature  range. 

The  average  July  temperature  for  the  State  is  68  degrees;  the 
average  in  January,  about  19  degrees.  In  the  west  and  southwest,  the 
July  average  is  65  degrees;  in  the  southeast,  72  degrees.  The  January 
average  ranges  from  10  degrees  in  the  northeast  to  22  degrees  in  the 
south  central  portion  (Upper  Yellowstone  Valley). 

Several  factors  have  determined  the  nature  of  the  climate.  These 
include  the  effect  of  mountain  barriers  in  the  west,  altitude,  latitude, 
the  interior  position  of  the  State,  and  movement,  of  air  masses  and  storms. 
West  of  the  Divide,  the  climate  is  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  type;  to 
the  east,  it  is  much  colder. 
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Mountains  give  protection  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  from  the  cold 
air  masses  from  arctic  regions  which  produce  low  temperatures  in  the 
eastern  portion.  These  cold  temperatures,  however,  even  east  of  the 
mountains,  are  frequently  tempered  by  warm  air  currents  known  as 
"Chinooks”  which  come  from  the  west  or  southwest . The  Chinook  Belt 
extends  from  the  Browning-Shelby  area  in  north  central  Montana  south- 
east to  the  Yellowstone  Valley  above  Billings. 

Another  consequence  of  interior  position,  and  of  the  mountain  mass 
to  the  west,  is  the  rather  small  amount  of  precipitation  that  falls  in 
the  State.  Generally,  the  rainfall  is  greater  in  the  western  third  than 
in  the  eastern  two- thirds  of  the  State.  The  average  for  the  State  is  15 
inches,  with  the  western  region  getting  about  18  inches,  and  the  eastern 
region  13  inches. 

Because  of  brisk  winter  temperatures  and  frequent  heavy  snows, 
mountainous  portions  of  Montana  offer  excellent  winter  sports  opportunities. 
Summers  that  tend  to  be  warm  during  the  day  with,  cool  nights  are  ideal  for 
camping,  picnicking  and  other  outdoor  recreation  activities.  The  extensive 
forests,  many  lakes  and  streams  also  provide  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities. 

HISTORY 

Montana  was  claimed  by  the  French  as  part  of  the  Mississippi  Basin 
in  1682,  long  before  it  was  seen  by  white  men.  It  was  fifty  years  later 
that  the  first  French  fur  traders,  the  Verendryes,  appeared  in  the  area. 

By  secret  treaty  of  1762,  France  ceded  to  Spain  a great  area  known 
k as  the  Louisiana  Territory,  of  which  present  Montana  was  a part.  It 
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was  retroceded  to  France  in  1800,  only  to  be  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the 
United  States  in  1803 ® 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  dispatched  by  President  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1804  to  explore  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  purchase® 
Montana’s  first  trading  post  was  built  a year  later  by  a fur  trader® 

He  was  followed  by  many  other  fur  traders  and  mountain  men  using  the 
Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries  as  their  highway®  They  were  in 
search  of  beaver  which  was  in  demand  to  make  fashionable  hats  for 
eastern  and  foreign  trade® 

Father  DeSmet,  Jesuit  Missionary,  began  evangelical  work  among 
the  Flathead  Indians  in  1840®  In  1841,  the  first  permanent  white 
settlement,  St,  Mary’s  Mission,  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley,  was  founded® 

In  1862,  a rich  gold  strike  at  Bannack  brought  a rush  of  prospectors, 
followed  by  similar  strikes  at  Virginia  City  and  Helena  (Last  Chance 
Gulch),  bringing  more  gold  seekers®  These  and.  other  areas  became  busy 
mining  camps® 

Montana  became  a territory  in  May,  1864,  Bannack  was  made  the  first 
capital,  but  later  it  was  moved  to  Virginia  City  and  within  ten  years  was 
moved  again,  this  time  to  Helena,  Montana  was  admitted  as  a State  in 
1889,  being  forty-first  in  the  Union® 

The  great  cowboy  era,  with  which  much  of  the  romance  of  the  State 
is  associated,  began  in  1866  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  herd  of 
longhorn  cattle  trailed  in  from  Texas® 
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Growing  intrusions  of  white  men  into  the  Indians T homeland,  the 
slaughter  of  buffalo  and  problems  regarding  treaties  brought  on  the 
Indian  Wars  of  the  1860Ts  and  1870fs.  These  Indian  troubles,  which 
for  years  brought  harassment  to  isolated  sections  and  wagon  routes, 
reached  a climax  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in  1876 
when  the  entire  command  of  General  George  Custer  was  wiped  out.  A 
year  later,  major  Indian  battles  ended  with  the  Battle  of  the  BearTs 
Paw  in  North  Central  Montana  when  Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perce 
Indian  band  surrendered  to  United  States  troops. 

In  1880  the  first  railroad  was  built  into  the  territory  and  in 
1883  the  first  northern  transcontinental  line  was  completed.,  The 
railroad  exerted  tremendous  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  State, 
and  incidently  marked  the  end  of  a colorful  and  flourishing  river 
steamer  trade  on  the  Missouri  between  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Benton, 

POPULATION 

Montana,  with  a population  of  674,767  in  1.960,  ranked  forty-first 
among  the  States.  This  represented  a gain  of  14.2  percent  since  1950 
when  the  census  recorded  591,024  residents. 

Montana  is  a State  of  great  expanses  and  relatively  few  people. 

This  large  size  and  small  population  means  that  people  are  distributed 
rather  thinly  over  the  State.  The  average  density  in  1960  was  4.1  per 
square  mile,  compared  to  an  average  of  almost  51  persons  per  square  mile 
in  the  United  States  as  a whole.  The  largest  percentage  of  the  popula« 
tion,  according  to  the  1960  census,  was  between  the  ages  of  18  and  64, 
i or  51 o 7 percent;  with  38.6  percent  under  age  18,  and  9.7  percent  65 
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The  statistics  indicate  further  that  51.1  percent  of  the  1960 
population  were  males,  49.9  percent  were  females;  66.3  percent  of 
the  males  over  age  14  were  married  as  were  69.0  percent  of  the  females. 

Population  is  somewhat  unevenly  distributed,  with  the  greatest 
density  in  the  valleys  of  the  west  and  along  major  rivers  in  the  east. 
Most  thinly  populated  are  the  more  rugged  mountain  areas  of  the  west 
and  the  plains  of  the  eastern  portion.  The  1960  census  indicated  that 
the  population  was  about  evenly  divided  between  urban  (50,2  percent) 
and  rural  (49.8  percent).  In  1950  less  than  44  percent  of  Montanafs 
residents  were  classed  as  urban. 

Major  cities  are  Great  Falls,  Billings,  Butte,  Missoula  and  Helena 
the  capital.  The  largest  city,  as  indicated  by  the  1960  census,  was 
Great  Falls  with  a population  of  55,357  persons  and  a metropolitan  area 
of  73,418,  Billings,  in  south  central  Montana,  was  second  in  size  with 
52,851  persons;  its  metropolitan  area  encompassing  79,016  persons.  A 
friendly  rivalry  has  sprung  up  between  these  two  cities,  with  the 
leadership  for  first  place  uncertain  at  the  present  time.  Great  Falls 
is  an  industrial,  financial,  and  distributing  center,  also  including  a 
large  copper  and  zinc  refining  plant.  Billings  lists  oil  refineries, 
livestock,  a rail  and  transportation  complex  and  a trading  center  for 
southeastern  Montana,  and  northern  Wyoming  as  strong  points  in  its 
growing  economy. 

Spheres  of  influence  of  major  urban  areas  within  the  State  were 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  using  a 50-mile  radius  from  the 
central  city  as  the  measuring  device.  Statistics  computed  for  four 
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cities  in  Montana  on  the  basis  of  the  1960  Census  showed  the  followings 
Great  Falls,  with  a central  city  population  of  55,357,  had  a population 
within  its  sphere  of  influence  of  83,744;  Billings,  second  in  size  of 
its  central  city,  with  52,851  persons,  had  96,667  residents  within  its 
50-mile  radius;  Butte,  third  city  in  the  State,  had  a population  of 
27,877  persons,  but  a sphere  of  influence  which  included  102,105 
personso  Missoula,  with  a central  city  population  of  27,090  had 
68,626  persons  within  its  50-mile  radius» 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  State  contains  extensive  mountainous  areas.  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
wider  here  than  to  the  south,  sprawl  across  the  western  one-third  of  the 
^ State  in  long,  generally  parallel,  northwest-southeast  trending  ranges. 

Within  this  rugged,  forested  region  are  25  or  more  ranges  between  which 
are  many  basins  and  valleys,  the  largest  of  which  are  10-20  miles  in 
width  and  25=100  miles  in  length. 

In  the  southwest,  forming  the  natural  boundary  between  Montana  and 
Idaho  are  the  Centennial  and  Beaverhead  ranges;  in  the  west  the  lofty 
Bitterroots  thrust  their  saw-toothed  peaks  and  ridges  skyward  from  the 
Bitterroot  Valley.  To  the  north  mountainous  territory  continues  as  the 
Cabinet  Range  and  Purcell  Mountains  also  outline  the  State’s  western 
border.  North  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley  is  the  Flathead  Valley  and 
Flathead  Lake  (second  largest  natural  freshwater  lake  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  28  miles  long  and  from  5 to  15  wide),  the  Mission  Range, 
and  Glacier  National  Park.  Stretching  east  and  southeast  into  the 
fc  Yellowstone  National  Park  area  and  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
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region  are  the  Lewis  Range,  Big  and  Little  Bet  Mountains,  the  Crazy 
Mountains,  and  the  northern  end  of  the  Absaroka  Range. 

The  Rockies  contain  the  ’’backbone  of  the  continent,”  in  the 
Continental  Divide.  It  enters  Montana  from  Canada  at  Glacier  National 
Park.  After  a sinuous  course  through  several  western  counties,  it 
becomes  the  southern  third  of  the  boundary  between  Montana  and  Idaho. 
Besides  the  influence  it  exerts  on  climate,  the  Continental  Divide 
controls  the  drainage  pattern,  and  influences  transportation  lines 
which  have  had  to  converge  on  a few  east-west  passes. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  State  is  Granite  Peak  near  the  southern 
boundary  northeast  of  Yellowstone  Park,  with  an  elevation  of  12,850  feet. 
The  State  has  four  peaks  above  12,000;  13  above  11,000;  and  48  in  excess 
of  10,000.  The  lowest  elevation,  1800  feet,  is  in  Lincoln  County  where 
the  Kootenai  River  leaves  the  State. 

The  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  State  is  part  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Starting  as  high  broad  slopes  (more  than  3,500  feet  above  sea  level), 
the  plains  slope  gently  from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  toward  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  where  elevations  as  low  as  1,900  feet 
are  found  along  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  These  plains 
consist  of  an  undulating  tableland,  broken  frequently  by  stream 
valleys  and  isolated  groups  of  mountains, 

LAKES  AND  STREAMS 

Montana  has  more  than  1500  lakes  and  approximately  15,000  miles  of 
fishing  streams,  including  31  major  rivers.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
great  many  manmade  reservoirs.  Many  of  these  provide  fishing.  Wherever 
there  is  water  of  sufficient  size  boating  and  water  skiing  are  popular. 
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There  were  nearly  12,000  boats  with  10  horsepower  or  greater  registered 
with  the  13th  Coast  Guard  District  in  Montana  as  of  January  1,  1964, 

No  count  is  available  of  lesser  powered  boats,  or  boats  without  motors, 
but  these  are  thought  to  exceed  those  registered. 

LAKES 

Most  of  Montana’s  natural  lakes  are  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
Flathead  Lake  is  southwest  of  Glacier  Park.  Others  include  the  McDonald 
Kintla,  Bouman,  Mary  Ronan,  Two  Medicine,  Placid,  St.  Mary’s,  Big  Salmon 
Seeley,  Swan  and  Whitefish,  as  well  as  many  others,  most  of  which  are 
popular  with  recreation  users. 

STREAMS 

Within  its  borders,  Montana  has  three  major  drainage  systems.  West 
of  the  Continental  Divide  is  the  Columbia  River  drainage  Basin;  east  of 
the  Divide,  drainage  is  by  way  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi  Rivers  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  portions  of  Glacier  Park  and  Glacier  County, 
streams  drain  via  the  Belly  and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers  into  Hudson  Bay, 

In  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  the  Clark  Fork  is  the  principal 
drainage.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Bitterroot  River,  the  Big  Blackfoot, 
and  the  Flathead.  In  the  Missouri  Basin,  principal  rivers  are  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone.  The  Missouri  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin  Rivers  at  Three  Forks.  As  it  flows 
northeast,  water  from  about  10  major  tributaries  increases  the  volume 
of  the  Missouri. 

RESERVOIRS 

Montana’s  abundant  supply  of  water  represents  one  of  its  greatest 
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resources o Its  prime  uses  are.  municipal. , irrigations  industrys  and 
recreation.  Development  of  this  water  resource  has  been  carried  on 
by  Federal  and  State  agencies  as  well  as  by  private  industry. 

Federal  projects  are  generally  multi-purpose,  providing  for  a 
combination  of  power  productions  navigations  irrigations  flood  control, 
and  recreation.  Major  Federal  projects  in  Montana  are  Hungry  Horse 
Dam  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  near  Columbia  Falls; 

Canyon  Ferry  Dam  on  the  Missouri  near  Helenas  and  Fort  Peck  on  the 
Missouri.  Fort  Peck  is  the  largest  earth-filled  dam  in  the  world. 

On  both  the  Fort  Peck  and  Canyon  Ferry  projects  special  provision  was 
made  for  recreation  facilities  in  the  multi-purpose  plans.  Yellowtail 
Reservoir  on  the  Big  Horn  River  (yet  to  be  completed)  has  also  been 
designated  as  a National  Recreation  Area.  Private  projects  (for  the 
most  part  developed  by  the  Montana  Power  Company)  are  also  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  provision  of  outdoor  recreation. 

WATERFALLS 

Principal  waterfalls  in  Montana  were  the  Black  Eagle  and  Rainbow 
Falls  of  the  Missouri  River  at  Great  Falls  (presently  somewhat  altered 
by  dams),  the  Kootenai  Falls  near  Troy,  and  the  Skalkaho  Falls  near 
Hamilton.  Many  scenic  falls  are  also  found  in  Glacier  Park  and  through- 
out the  Rocky  Mountain  system. 

LAND  OWNERSHIP 

Total  land  area  of  Montana  is  147,138  square  miles  (94,168,320  acres 
Of  these,  1,260  square  miles  are  water. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  this  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
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About  24  percent  of  the  land  area  is  in  forest,,  Many  of  MontanaTs 
most  scenic  and  attractive,  recreational  areas,  especially  in  western 
Montana 9 are  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  in  National  Parks 
and  Monuments 9 and  National  Forests  including  in  the  latter,  wild 
wilderness  and  scenic  areas. 

The  National  Park  Service  administers  about  1.1  million  acres;  the 
Forest  Service  somewhat  more  than  16  million  acres.  The  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  manages  more  than  1.1  million  land  and  water  acres. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  8.3  million  acres.  _!/ 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Most  of  the  land  adminstered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  is 
in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  There  are  12  National  Forests,  6 
entirely  in  the  State,  and  6 partially  within  State  boundaries. 

These  forests  include  the  Beaverhead,  Bitterroot,  Coeur  d’  Alene, 
Custer,  Deer  Lodge,  Flathead,  Gallatin,  Helena,  Kootenai,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Lolo  and  the  Kaniksu. 

WILDERNESS  AREAS 

There  are  nine  wilderness,  wild,  and  primitive  areas  in  Montana, 
covering  a total  of  l,984s000  acres.  These  include  the  Absaroka 
primitive  area,  high,  timbered  country  in  the  Gallatin  National  Forestj 
Anaconda-Pint lar  Wilderness,  southwest  of  Anaconda  in  portions  of  three 
National  Forests;  the  Beartooth  Primitive  Area,  the  highest  mountain 
range  in  the  state,  and  encompassed  within  the  Custer  and  Gallatin 
National  Forests;  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area,  largest  of  the 
group  entirely  within  the  state  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  wild 
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lands  throughout  the  nation,  lying  within  the  Lewis  and  Clark.,  and 
Flathead  National  Forests;  Cabinet  Mountains  Wild  Areas  a peak-studded 
region  south  of  the  Kootenai  River  within  the  Kootenai  and  Kaniksu 
National  Forests;  Gates  of  the  Mountains  wild  area,  rich  in  history, 
northwest  of  Helena  in  the  Helena  National  Forest;  the  Mission  Mountains 
Primitive  Area,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mission  Range  in  the  Flathead 
National  Forest;  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness,  rough,  mountainous, 
wooded  country  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  (the  area  lies  in  two 
States,  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  in  four  National  Forests);  Spanish 
Peaks  Primitive  Area,  southwest  of  Bozeman  in  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest . 

Recreation  activities  popular  in  these  forest  areas  include  high 
quality  hiking,  camping,  photography,  fishing  and  big  game  hunting,  as 
well  as  spectacular  pack  trips.  The  areas  are  remote  and  outstandingly 
scenic . 

NATIONAL,  PARK  UNITS 

There  are  two  National  Parks,  Glacier,  entirely  within  the  State, 
and  Yellowstone,  which  extends  a short  way  into  Montana  from  Wyoming. 
There  are  also  two  National  Monuments,  the  Custer  Battlefield  and  the 
Big  Hole  Battlefield. 

Glacier  National  Park  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental 
Divide  in  northwestern  Montana,  and  contains  1,009,159  acres.  Adjoining 
on  the  north  is  CanadaTs  Waterton  Lakes  National  Park  of  118,800  acres, 
the  complex  of  both  parks  being  known  as  Waterton-Glacier  International 
Peace  Park.  The  area  contains  some  of  the  most  awe- inspiring s scenery  -in 
the  United  States.  Within  the  Park  are  located  more  than  50  glaciers 
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and  200  lakes  of  glacial  origin  in  the  midst  of  a high  rugged  mountainous 
terraino  Besides  the  several  portions  of  the  Park9  which  can  be  reached 
by  automobiles  there  are  more  than  1,000  miles  of  horseback  and  foot 
trails  penetrating  extensive  regions  which  cannot  be  reached  in  any 
other  manner.  A number  of  summer  campsites  are  maintained  in  these 
inner  reaches  for  those  bringing  their  own  equipment.  Among  the  more 
frequently  visited  points  of  interest  in  the  Park  are  Two  Medicine  and 
Cut  Bank  Valleys,  St  MaryTs  Lake,  the  Many  Glacier  Region,  Flattop 
Mountain,  Logan  Pass,  Avalanche  Campground,  and  Lake  McDonald.  Others 
include  the  Belly  River  Country,  Red  Eagle  Lake,  Granite  Park,  and 
Sperry  Glacier  Chalet  which  can  be  reached  only  by  trail. 

Fishing  is  generally  good  in  the  Park,  where  native  species  of 
trout  are  favored. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Although  most  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  lies  in  Wyoming,  it  does  have  three  of  its  five  major  entrances 
via  Montana  highways,  thus  bringing  many  visitors  through  portions  of 
the  State.  These  entrances  are  Cooke  City,  Gardiner,  and  West  Yellowstone. 
Gardiner  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  park  presently  kept  open  the  year 
around.  Oldest  and  best  known  of  the  parks,  this  area  has  a greater 
variety  of  natural  wonders  than  any  other  National  Park,  including  the 
world’s  greatest  geyser  area,  the  spectacular  falls  and  canyons  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  and  Yellowstone  Lake,  plus  an  especially  interesting 
variety  of  wild  animals  and  birds. 

Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument  marks  the  site  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876  when  General  George  A,  Custer  and  his 
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troops  were  annihilated  by  the  Indians . The  monument , near  Hardin  and 
the  Crow  Indian  Agency.,  contains  765  acres  and  includes  the  national 
cemetary  where  Custer  and  his  immediate  command  died. 

Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument  preserves  a portion  of  the 
battlefield  where  Uo  S.  troops  under  General  John  Gibbon  surprised 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perce  Indians  on  their  attempted  flight  to 
Canada  in  1877.  The  battlefield  in  western  Montana,  not  far  from 
Wisdom,  shows  remains  of  rifle  pits  and  many  scarred  trees.  A Soldiers 
Memorial  and  a Chief  Joseph  Memorial  pay  tribute  to  both  white  and  Indian 
participants  in  the  battle. 

Yellowtail  Dams  on  the  Big  Horn  River,  is  being  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  impoundment  area  has  been  designated  as  a 
National  Recreation  Area  to  be  under  supervision  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  reservoir  will  have  a relatively  narrow  width,  but 
extends  about  75  miles  through  the  scenic  and  spectacular  Big  Horn 
Canyon . 

INDIAN  LANDS 

Montana  contains  seven  Indian  reservations.  These  include  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  Brovning;  Crow  Reservation;,  Crow  Agency; 

Flathead  Reservation,  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Dixon;  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation,  Harlem;  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribes,  Poplar;  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Lame  Deer;  and  Rocky 
Boy’s  Reservation,  Cheppewa  Cree  Tribe,  Box  Elder.  Nearly  31,000 
Indians  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  several  tribes,  although  only 
approximately  18,000  live  on  reservations. 
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Indian  lands  constitute  approximately  5.6  million  acres  in  the  State. 
About  30  percent  is  tribally  owned,  the  rest  by  individual  Indians  or 
their  heirs.  In  addition,  about  130,000  acres  are  not  Indian  owned, 
but  are  administered  for  benefit  of  Indians.  Many  present  and 
potentially  important  recreation  opportunities  exist  on  these  lands. 

WILDLIFE  REFUGES 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  manages  four  national 
fish  hatcheries  and  several  National  wildlife  refuges  in  the  State, 
mostly  for  waterfowl  enhancement.  One  notable  exception  is  the  National 
Bison  Range,  at  Moiese,  off  U.S.  93  and  U.S.  10-A.  This  unit  has  been 
of  prime  importance  in  the  survival  of  bison  in  the  United  States. 

About  350  bison  constitute  the  base  herd.  A limited  number  of  elk, 
whitetailed  deer,  mule  deer,  antelope  (pronghorns),  and  bighorns  also 
are  found  there. 

THE  CHARLES  M„  RUSSELL  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RANGE  is  an  area  of 
spectacular  river  breaks,  badlands  and  water  surface  containing  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a million  acres  which  lies  in  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  State,  and  is  also  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  It  was  originally  set  aside  to  protect  a dwindling  population 
of  antelope  and  sharp-tailed  grouse.  It  has  since  become  an  area  of 
major  interest  in  the  restoration  of  elk  and  bighorn  sheep  as  well  as 
wild  turkeys  and  waterfowl,  including  a major  population  of  Canadian 
geese . 

MONTANA  FISH  AND  GAME  LANDS 

The  Montana  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  maintains  game  ranges, 
including  the  nationally  famous  Sun  River  Elk  Range;  waterfowl  develop- 
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ment  areas?  as  well  as  key  fishing  access  sites.  There  are  just  under 
100  such  areas,  totaling  approximately  120,000  acres. 

STATE  PARKS 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission  also  administers  the  State 
Park  system  through  the  Recreation,  Parks  and  Research  Division.  This 
includes  26  parks,  monuments  and  recreation  areas,  totaling  approximately 
17,253  acres.  Some  feature  camping,  picnicking,  boating,  fishing  and 
swimming?  others  are  geological,  scenic  or  historical  attractions. 

OTHER  STATE  AREAS 

The  Montana  Highway  Commission  develops  and  maintains  a number  of 
important  wayside  areas  along  major  highways,  l/ 

The  State  Forester  is  responsible  for  somewhat  over  400,000  acres 
of  forest  lands,  most  of  which  is  west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  One 
third  of  this  has  been  consolidated  in  seven  State  Forests,  six  of 
which  are  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Drainage.  Important  recreation  assets 
are  included  in  these  areas,  l/ 

The  State  Water  Conservation  Board  administers  twenty  reservoirs 
constructed  for  irrigation  purposes.  Water-based  recreation  could  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  funding  could  be  made  available  for  development 
on  these  areas. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Many  recreation  facilities  in  National  Forests  are  privately  operated. 
These  include  the  primary  winter  sports  areas.  Concessions  in  national 
parks  are  also  under  private  operation.  Privately  managed  marinas,  dude 
ranches  and  outfitting  services  as  well  as  camps,  swimming  pools  and 
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fishing  ponds  add  to  the  state* s recreational  opportunities  and 
represent  major  examples  of  the  role  of  private  enterprise 0 

OTHER  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  ATTRACTIONS 

Many  remnants  of  the.  exciting  mining  era  remain „ Ghost  towns  can 
still  be  found®  An  "Old  Town"  museum  with  authentic  buildings,  shops 
and  vehicles  has  been  assembled  at  the  North  Montana  State  Fairgrounds 
Great  Fallso  The  famous  Virginia  City  (State  Highway  34)  has  been 
restored;,  Robbers*  Roost2  rendezvous  of  early  day  outlaws,  is  near 
that  same  area,  St  Mary’s  Mission  in  Stevensville,  first  permanent 
White  settlement  in  Montana9  is  also  maintained  as  a historic  site 
and  is  of  considerable  interest  to  tourists  and  residents  alike.. 

Tours  in  summer  are  offered  at  Butte  through  underground  copper  mines; 
at  Anaconda  through  its  copper  smelter;  and  at  Columbia  Falls  through 
its  aluminum  reduction  plant 0 

The  Gates  of  the  Mountains  near  Helena,  the  deep  Missouri  River 
Gorge  discovered  and  named  by  Lewis  and  Clark s can  be  reached  by  an 
excursion  launch,,  This  trip  provides  unusual  views  of  cliffs,  canyons 
wilderness  and  wildlife  as  well  as  opprtunities  for  picnics  at  well 
developed  National  Forest  Recreation  sites® 

PLANTS  AND  WILDLIFE 

Plant  life  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  eastern  part,  largely  because  of  differences  in 
topography  and  climate., 

Montana  has  more  than  2,000  species  of  flowers  and  many  non- 
flowering  plant  So  The  sub~alpine  group  accounts  for  a profusion  of 
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color  during  the  short  high=altitude  summers  in  the  northern  Rockies,, 
Below  the  sub~alpine  tundra  type  is  another  kind  of  vegetation , 

Here  are  found  alpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce  associated  with  such 
shrubs  as  huckleberry,  mountain  ash  and  alder. 

Flowers  in  the  forested  areas  include  the  showey  bear  grass, 
dogtooth  violets,  mariposa  lilies,  and  windflowers,  and  such  shrubs 
as  kinnickinick,  Oregon  grape  and  others, 

Ponderosa  (western  yellow)  pine  makes  up  about  one~fifth  of 
Montana’s  forests,  much  of  it  in  commercial  stands  along  the  Kootenai 
River  and  the  Clark  Fork  of  the  Columbia 0 Western  larch  and  Douglas 
fir  constitute  about  40  percent  of  Montana’s  timber  stands.  Extensive 
forests  of  lodgepole  pine  are  also  found.  Groves  of  quaking  aspen  give 
variety  to  these  timber  stands.  Other  species  include  western  Juniper, 
ash,  box  elder  and  cottonwood  which  are  found  along  streams  throughout 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 

Western  prairie  vegetation  includes  bunch  grasses  and  such  flowers 
as  shooting  star,  bluetells,  gaillardia,  daisies,  and  golden  asters. 
Natural  vegetation  on  eastern  prairies  includes  blue  grama  and  some 
buffalo  grass.  Flowers  are  sand  lilies,  prairie  primroses,  scarlet  malo 
and  small  cacti.  Shrubs,  such  as  sage  and  greasewood  are  also  present, 
ANIMALS 

Montana  has  abundant  wildlife.  These  include  deer,  elk,  moose, 
mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats,  antelope,  black  bear,  grizzly  bear, 
beaver,  fox,  marten,  mink  and  otter.  There  are  also  considerable  numbers 
of  predatory  animals  such  as  coyote,  wildcat  and  mountain  lion  and  an 
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Common  game  birds  include  ring-necked  pheasant,  Hungarian  partridge, 
Canadian  geese  and  several  species  of  grouse  and  ducks „ Many  varieties 
of  trout  are  found,  including  the  Dolly  Varden,  cutthroat,  brook  and 
rainbowo  Other  fish  include  grayling,  bass  and  whitefish.  Land- 
locked  sockeye  salmon  have  been  introduced  into  several  Montana  lakes 
including  Flathead,  Lake  Francis  and  Georgetown. 

THE  ECONOMY 

Major  sectors  of  Montana’s  economy  are  agriculture,  mining, 
recreation  and  forest  industries  in  that  order. 

AGRICULTURE 

About  65  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  is  classed  as 
farm  or  ranch  land. 

During  the  past  30  years,  Montana’s  farms  have  increased  in  size, 
but  the  farm  population  has  declined.  In  I960,  15.6  percent  of  the 
population  was  engaged  in  farming  whereas  in  1950,  24.8  percent  were 
reported  as  so  engaged.  Cattle  and  wheat  are  major  products  of  Montana 
ranches  and  farms. 

In  1961,  Montana’s  agricultural  products  were  valued  at  nearly 
$468  million.  More  than  fifty  percent  came  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

Wheat  production  amounts  to  about  100  million  bushels  yearly  and 
Montana  ranks  third  among  the  wheat  producing  states.  Winter  wheat, 
a basic  crop,  is  grown  mainly  without  irrigation  on  upland  plateaus 
and  plains  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state. 
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Widely  diversified  crops  are  grown,  in  Montana . It  ranks  approxi- 
mately third  in  barley  production  and  fifth  in  sugar  beets.,  Hay  and 
corn  for  livestock  feed  are  also  important  crops.  In  recent  years, 
sweet  cherries  have  been  an  important  income  producing  crop  of  western 
Montana . 

As  of  1961  the  State  ranked  fifth  in  number  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
fourth  in  wool  production,  and  eleventh  in  number  of  cattle  and  calves 
produced. 

With  substantial  local  water  supplies  and  a relatively  small 
amount  of  rainfall,  Montana,  as  might  be  expected,  has  put,  considerable 
land  under  irrigation.  There  are  approximately  1,890,671  acres  of 
irrigated  land.  Nearly  1.5  million  acres  are  harvested  cropland,  the 
remainder  is  pasture.  The  irrigated  cropland  acres  amount  to  17.6 
percent  of  all  harvested  cropland  in  the  State.  Although  nearly  every 
county  has  some  irrigated  land,  much  of  it  lies  in  the  southwest  counties 

MINING 

Mining  was  responsible  for  the  first  boom  in  Montana  in  the  1860’s 
and  is  still  important,  with  an  estimated  value  in  1960  of  more  than 
$177  million.  Mining  employment  accounts  for  about  four  percent  of  the 

population „ 

Fifty-eight  different  minerals  are  now  being  recovered  over  a wide 
area  cf  the  State.  These  are  chiefly  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc, 
petroleum,  manganese,  natural  gas,  coal  phosphate  and  chromite. 

Montana  also  ranks  high  in  production  of  tungsten,  fluorspar,  arsenic, 
vermiculite  and  phosphate. 
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Among  other  materials  profitably  mined  are  limestone  and  gypsum  as  well 
as  sand  and  gravel  . Most  of  the  metal  mining  is  done  in  western  Montana; 
oil  and  coal  come  from  east  of  the  Divide. 

Gold  and  silver  strikes  in  the  early  1860’ s brought  the  first 
influx  of  miners  to  the  area.  As  the  gold  fever  spread,  mining  camps 
were  established  that  are  now  legendary  --  Bannack,  Virginia  City, 

Diamond  City  and  Last  Chance  Gulch  to  name  a few. 

At  the  present  site  of  Butte,  rich  silver  veins  were  found.  Although 
poor  in  gold  and  copper,  as  the  miners  penetrated  deeper  in  search  of 
richer  ore,  the  copper  content  increased.  Copper  thus  became,  and  has 
remained  to  this  day,  the  dominant  metal  mined  in  the  Butte-Anaconda 
area.  Copper  represents  well  over  half  of  the  total  $4  biillion  value 
of  all  metals  produced  in  Montana  since  1862.  Today  Montana’s  mineral 
production  averages  from  $180  to  $190  million  a year. 

Montana  ranks  among  the  top  15  states  in  production  of  natural 
gas  and  petroleum.  These  resources  are  found  in  about  two  dozen 
Montana  counties.  In  1961,  the  State  produced  more  than  31  million 
barrels  of  petroleum  valued  at  $75  million,  and  more  than  33  billion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  valued  at  $2.5  million. 

Vast  untapped  resources  of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  assure 
continuing  development  of  the  industry. 

Smelters,  refineries  and  manufacturing  plants  in  connection  with 
the  mining  industry  are  located  in  many  places  throughout  the  State. 
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FOREST  INDUSTRIES 


Forest  industries  are  an  important  part  of  the  Montana  economy, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Lumber  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, but  other  timber  products  include  telephone  anrl  electric  pole^, 
pulpwood,  and  Christmas  trees.  Manufactured  wood  products  include  boxes, 
sash  and  doors,  plywood,  prefabricated  buildings,  and  pulp.  In  a recent 
year,  four  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  employment  and  thirty-five  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  employment  was  in  logging  and  in  manufacturing 
of  lumber  and  other  timber  products. 

Nearly  all  lumber  produced  is  softwood.  Most  important  commercial 
species  are  Ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir,  Englemann  Spruce,  and  Western 
Larch.  Others  include  Western  White  Pine,  Lodgepole  Pine,  and  True  Firs. 

TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

The  tourist  industry  is  increasing  in  importance  each  year,  and  has 
become  a major  revenue  producer.  Although  the  two  National  Parks,  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone,  are  the  objectives  of  many  visitors,  extensive  use  for 
recreational  purposes  is  made  of  National  Forests,  and  particularly  of 
campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  streams  within  these 
forests.  For  example,  in  a typical  year,  5%  million  recreation  visitors 
enter  Montana's  National  Forests. 

Recreation  activities  cover  a wide  range.  Fishing,  hunting, 
swimming,  boating,  riding,  hiking,  picture  taking,  mountain  climbing, 
winter  sports,  rock  and  Indian  artifacts  hunting  are  especilly  popular. 
Privately  owned  recreation  facilities  are  of  importance.  These  vary 
from  resident  camps  for  youth  to  fine  hunting  areas.  Many  persons  operate 
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dude  ranches,  or  guest:  ranches,  offering  tourist  lodgings  and  recreation 
activities.  Others  lease  or  supply  hunting  opportunities,  often  supply- 
ing cabin  facilities  as  well.  Camping,  picnicking,  fishing,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  and  guide  services  are  also  provided.  Many  lease  or 
sell  scenic  sites  for  home  and  camp  lots. 

Several  owners  of  large,  private  forest  tracts,  including  the  J. 
Neils  and  St.  Regis  Lumber  Company,  the  Anaconda  Company,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  others  have  developed  recreation  areas  on 
their  lands  for  public  use.  Also,  in  some  areas,  private  forest  owners 
have  issued  use  permits  to  persons  or  organizations  for  skiing  or  other 
recreation  developments. 

Private  power  company  dams  and  impoundments  are  also  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  supplying  recreational  opportunities. 

WINTER  SPORTS 

Weather  is  ideal  for  winter  sports.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
western  half  of  Montana  where  there  is  ample  snow,  clear,  cold  weather, 
and  mountainous  terrain.  There  are  one  or  more  winter  sports  areas  in 
each  of  the  National  Forests.  Among  those  rapidly  gaining  state-wide  and 
regional  recognition  are:  Big  Mountain,  north  of  Whitefish;  Snowbowl  and 
Marshall  Bowl,  out  of  Missoula;  Lost  Trail  Pass,  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  Bitterroot  Valley;  Bridger  Bowl,  out  of  Bozeman;  Lionshead , near 
West  Yellowstone;  Kings  Hill,  south  of  Great  Falls;  and  Grizzly  Peak  on 
the  north  slope  of  the  Beartooth  Plateau  near  Red  Lodge.  In  all,  they 
total  some  twenty-one  major  ski  centers.  The  combined  parking  space  at 
these  developed  units  will  accommodate  a total  of  3,105  cars. 
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With  the  rapidly  gaining  interest  in  winter  sports  and  increased 
facilities,  it  is  expected  that  winter  sports  will  play  a major  role  in 
extending  Montana's  outdoor  recreation  season  to  a year  'round  program. 

MAJOR  HIGHWAYS 

Montana's  transportation  system  plays  a major  role  in  attracting 
and  distributing  the  state's  recreational  visitors. 

As  noted  previously,  transportation  in  Montana  is  influenced  by  the 
Continental  Divide  and  the  necessity  that  transport  routes,  both  road 
and  rail,  converge  on  comparatively  few  passes  at  elevations  above  5,000 
feet.  Most  important  of  these  are  Marias  Pass,  through  which  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  U.S.  Highway  2 pass  along  the  southern  borders  of 
Glacier  Park;  McDonald  Pass  west  of  Helena  near  which  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  U.  S.  12  (Interstate  90)  are  routed;  Lost  Trail  Pass,  the 
location  of  the  U.S.  93  crossing  at  the  Montana-Idaho  border  south  of 
Hamilton;  Monida  Pass  (U.S.  91  or  Interstate  15),  also  on  the  Montana- 
Idaho  border  near  the  town  of  Monida;  and  Targhee  Pass. which  provides 
access  to  West  Yellowstone  by  way  of  U.S.  191.  There  are  especially 
scenic  sections  on  all  of  these  highways. 

East  of  the  Divide  are  other  important  highways  crossing  the  plains 
in  all  four  directions.  Major  ones  include  U.S.  Highway  2 east  and  west 
along  Montana's  "Hi-Line"  and  skirting  Glacier  National  Park,  U.S.  87 
and  89  running  north  and  south,  and  U.S.  312  (Interstate  94)  northeast- 
erly from  Billings.  The  portion  of  U.S.  89  which  provides  entrance  to 
North  Yellowstone,  and  the  Red  Lodge  Highway  route  from  Billings  into 
Yellowstone  Park  (U.S.  212)  are  also  spectacularly  scenic.  Going-to- 
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the-Sun  Highway,  over  the  high  Logan  Pass  in  Glacier  Park  was  built  as  a 
scenic  route.  Another  scenic  route  is  U.S.  12,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Highway  which  turns  west  into  Idaho  about  11  miles  south  of  Missoula  from 
U.S.  93. 

Montana  is  served  by  six  railroads  and  four  airlines. 
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APPEND IX  B 


PLANNING  METHODS 
POPULATION 

Montana  is  immediately  concerned  with  the  recreational  activities  of 
populat ions==both  residents  and  rnoniresidents . While  Montana's  resident 
population  density  is  low  (4.6  persons  per  square  mile) , the  number  of 
nonresidents  that  come  t.o  Montana  for  recreational  purposes  is  high.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  in  considering  any  recreational  plan  to  identify 
both  populations  in  a manner  that  reflects  the  presence  of  the  people  regard- 
less of  whether  they  originate  from  within  or  outside  of  the  state's 
boundaries » 

Resident  Population  - State,  Montana’s  population  will  grow  steadily 
from  it's  1960  population  of  6749767  (U.  S,  bureau  of  Census)  to  a predicted 
population  of  745,200  in  1970  and  779,400  in  1975  (Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, Basic  Economic  Pro  ject  ions)  , The.  rate  of  growth  between  1950-60  was 
14,2  percent.  It  is  predicted  that  this  will  decline  in  the  decades  1960-70 
and  1970-80  with  growth  rates  of  10,4  percent  and  9,5  percent  respectively 
(Stanford  Research  Institute,  Basic  Economic  Pro ject ions) , 

It  should  be  recognized  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a population  figure 
for  the  basis  of  many  conclusions  presented  in  this  study.  It  should  also  be 
recognized  that  with  any  prediction,  certain  assumptions  slbout  the  future 
must  be  made.  While  these  are  valid  in  general,  there  may  be  points  of  devi- 
ation. A national  need  for  some  mineral  particularly  abundant  in  some 
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Montana  county  could  make,  the  population  estimate  for  that  county  (see  below) 
far  different  from  what  we  predict * Nevertheless 9 these  are  the  best  pro= 
jections  we  have,,  They  reflect  the  views  of  the  analysts  and  should  not  be 
considered  as  -’official*-  estimates  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Commission* 
Circumstances  may  arise  requiring  new  estimates  to  meet  with  new  assumptions 
as  counties  and  communities  continue  to  grow* 

Resident  Population  ° County*  The  county  populations  for  1960,  1970, 
and  1975  are  presented  in  Table  46  „ The  source  of  the  1960  data  is  the 
U«  S*  Bureau  of  Census  (actual  census)*  These  census  figures  were  expanded 
at  a rate  commensurate  with  the  county’s  growth  during  the  past  decade  (U.  S* 
Bureau  Census,  Moncara  Almanac) * For  examples 

X = 1970  Population 
X.y-  1970  State  Population 
N = 1960  County  population 
Nj=  1960  State  Population 
I = Percentage  Increase  in  County 
X = IN 
and 

X = N x T 

% 

or 

X - 'IN' 
and 
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(X.t  + X2  + X4  ** 
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The  state's  percentage  increase  for  that  decade  is  adjusted  to  match  the 
projected  regression  increase.  While  this  is  a simple  proportional  adjustment, 
the  necessary  calculations  for  the  county  are  made  possible.  For  example; 

X-j  = 1960=70  Percept  Increase  of  State  Population 

N = 1950=60  Percent  Increase  of  State  Population 

C.J.  = 1950-60  Percent  Increase  of  County  Population 

Cx  = 1960-70  Predicted  Increase  of  County  Population 

Then; 

XI  % 

as  = Rate  of  Increase  by  County 

^ h 

This  rate  of  increase  is  applied  to  the  I960  census  figures  for  an  estimate 
of  the  population  by  county. 

Since  an  estimate  for  1975  was  desired  for  this  report  it  was  necessary 
to  use  an  average  increase  of  the  two  predicted  for  the  decades  1960-1970  and 
1970-1980  (Stanford  Research  Institute,  Basic  Economic  Projections) . This 
estimated  statewide  average  (9.95  percent)  increase  is  used  to  estimate  the 
populations  for  1975  for  each  county.  Each  county's  rate  of  increase  or 
decrease  was  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  above  statewide  increase. 

Not  all  of  Montana's  counties,  being  largely  rural  in  their  land  use 
patterns  (Table  46  j g are  showing  a gain,  in  population.  Under  the  method 
used  for  population  projection  those  counties  losing  residents  will  continue 
to  lose  them  into  1975.  Obviously  there  is  a point  of  diminishing  loss  for 
each  county.  No  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  this  point:  in  this  report. 

Montana's  resident  population,  by  age  groups  shows  a normal  population 
pattern  with  no  extreme  gains  or  losses  in  particular  age-sex  groups.  It  is 
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not  characterized  as  a "retirement  state"  as  Florida  might  be  and  the  losses 
in  the  age  groups  after  15=19  years  are  compensated  by  gains  in  persons  in  the 
30=34  year  age  group  (Stanford  Research  Institute;,  Population  Trends,  p,36). 
Resident  Populations  ° Cities,  Montana  is  characteristically  rural . In 
1975  two  cities 9 Billings  and  Great  Falls , will  be  urban  areas  in  excess  of 
85,000  people  (Projected  Urban  Growth  in  the  Upper  Midwest ; 1960=1975 
Table  46  ) » The  growth  of  other  cities  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Since 
they  do  not  represent  urban  areas  in  terms  of  planning,  however,  they  are  not 
treated  independent  of  the  county  for  each  activity  type. 

Nonresident  Population,  Estimating  the  nonresident  visitation  that,  each 
county  should  plan  for  in  1970  and  1975  is  done  on  the  basis  of  an  "exposure 
index".  The  exposure  index  is  the  proportion  of  the  nonresidents  that  pass 
through  each  county.  These  proportions  are  based  on  a comprehensive  survey 
of  tourist  parties  that  pass  through  a given  key  point  in  a county  (Montana 
Tourists  Survey.,  1958),  A table  was  prepared  using  thppe  proportions  for 
the  representative  town,  (Table  49  ) . In  20  counties  no  city  was  surveyed 
as  an  index  city  upon  which  a proportional,  assignment  of  visits  could  be  made 
for  the  county.  However,  the  highway  network  across  Montana  (Fig,  3 ) pre= 
eludes  drastic  changes  in  travel  patterns  from  surrounding  index  cities.  It 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  a judgment  index  can  be  applied  to  a county 
since  the  index  cities  remain  homogeneous  on  single  or  multiple  arteries. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  make  a judgment  or  estimated  exposure  index  it  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  surrounding  index  communities  and  highway  artery  complexes. 


It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  people  visited  Montana  in  1958  (Montana 
Tourists  Survey),  It  is  further  estimated  that  this  has  grown  at  a rate  of 
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Table  48 

URBAN  AREA  GROWTH  IN  THE  UPPER  MIDWEST 
1960  to  1975 y 


Urban  Area 

1960 

Population 

(OOO's) 

1975  Probable 
Population 
(OOO’s) 

Probable 

Growth  Rate  (%) 
1960-1975  1950-1960 

Billings 

57.5 

90.1 

57% 

42% 

Great  Falls 

64.1 

86.3 

35 

46 

Missoula 

37.2 

50.9 

37 

25 

Butte 

44.4 

47.9 

8 

-6 

Helena 

21.7 

26.9 

24 

13 

Kali  spell 

17.7 

23.8 

35 

16 

Bozeman 

16.4 

22.3 

36 

23 

Glasgow 

9.9 

17.3 

76 

127 

Anaconda 

15.6 

17.1 

10 

22 

Havre 

12.5 

14.7 

18 

25 

Laurel 

8.6 

13.3 

55 

84 

Miles  City 

10.2 

11.4 

12 

0 

Glendive 

8.9 

11.1 

25 

52 

Livingston 

8.7 

10.8 

25 

8 

Libby 

6.9 

10.5 

53 

89 

Lewistown 

7.9 

9.4 

19 

8 

Whitef ish-Columbia  Falls 

5.7 

7.1 

24 

15 

Sidney 

5.2 

7.0 

35 

17 

Cut  Bank 

4.5 

5.6 

24 

22 

Deer  Lodge 

4.7 

5.3 

13 

24 

Poison 

3.7 

5.1 

38 

3 

Wolf  Point 

3.6 

5.1 

41 

40 

Dillon 

3.7 

4.8 

31 

13 

Shelby 

4.0 

4.4 

10 

31 

Hamilton 

3.6 

3.9 

9 

-22 

Hardin 

2.8 

3.6 

30 

21 

Roundup 

3.1 

3.0 

-4 

-11 

Conrad 

2.7 

2.9 

7 

43 

Baker 

2.6 

2.7 

4 

32 

Malta 

2.5 

2.6 

4 

7 

Total 

400.6 

526.9 

32% 

+24% 

1/  Source:  Projected  Urban  Growth  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  1960-1975 
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EXPOSURE  INDEX  FOR  ALL  MONTANA  COUNTIES,  1965  i/ 


County 

Exposure  Index 

% 

County 

Exposure  Index  % 

Beaverhead 

(Estimate) 

25.0 

McCone 

Circle 

11.0 

Big  Horn 

Hardin 

12.6 

Meagher 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

14.? 

Blaine 

(Estimate) 

24.9 

Mineral 

(Estimate) 

30.0 

Broadwater 

Townsend 

20.1 

Missoula 

Missoula 

39.7 

Carbon 

Ref.  Cooke  City 

11.7 

Musselshell 

Routjidup 

11.9 

Carter 

(Estimate) 

10.0 

Park 

Livingston 

32.3 

Cascade 

Great  Falls 

30.8 

Petroleum 

(Estimate) 

10.0 

Chouteau 

(Estimate) 

15.0 

Phillips 

Malta 

25.3 

Custer 

Miles  City 

18.8 

Pondera 

(Estimate) 

20.0 

Daniels 

(Estimate) 

8.0 

Powder  River 

(Estimate) 

8.0 

Dawson 

Glendive 

22.1 

Powell 

Garrison 

23.2 

Deer  Lodge 

(Estimate) 

21.0 

Prairie 

(Estimate) 

20.0 

Fallon 

Baker 

10.0 

Ravalli 

(EsI 

;imate) 

15.0 

Fergus 

Lewis town 

13.5 

Richland 

(EsI 

;imate) 

11.0 

Flathead 

Kalispell 

38.5 

Roosevelt 

Wolf  Point 

22.3 

Gallatin 

Three  Forks 

23.5 

Rosebud 

Forsyth 

24.0 

Garfield 

(Estimate) 

10.0 

Sanders 

Thompson  Falls 

24.2 

Glacier 

East  Glacier 

40.7 

Sheridan 

(Estimate) 

9.0 

Golden  Valley 

(Estimate) 

10.0 

Silver;  Bow  2 

Butte 

21.4 

Granite 

Drummond 

27.5 

Stillwater 

(Estimate) 

20.0 

Hill 

Havre 

24.5 

Sweet  Grass 

Big  Timber 

20.4 

Jefferson 

(Estimate) 

25.0 

Teton 

Cho  teau i ; 

16.6 

Judith  Basin 

Ref.  Lewistown 

13.5 

Toole 

Shelby 

24.2 

Lake 

Ravalli 

16.7 

Treasure 

Ref 

Custer 

18.8 

Lewis  & Clark 

Helena 

22.2 

Valley 

Glasgow 

25.3 

Liberty 

(Estimate) 

18.0 

Wfieatland 

(Estimate) 

15.0 

Lincoln 

Libby 

12.6 

Wibaux 

(Estimate) 

16.5 

Madi son 

(Estimate) 

18.0 

Yellowstone 

Billings 

34.6 

1/  Based  on  Montana  Tourist  Survey,  1958 
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Exposure  Indices 

Estimated  Proportion  of  Tourist  Parties  in  Montana 
Who  Pass  Through  Various  Places,  Occupancy 
Survey,  Summer  1958 


Place 

Exposure  Index 

Place 

Exposure  Index 

East  Glacier 

40.7 

Butte 

21.4 

Missoula 

39.7 

Big  Timber 

20.4 

Kalispell 

38.5 

Townsend 

20.1 

Billings 

34.6 

Custer 

18.8 

Livingston 

32.3 

Culbertson 

17.1 

Laurel 

31.2 

Gardiner 

16.9 

Great  Falls 

30.8 

Ravalli 

16.7 

Drummond 

27.5 

Choteau 

16.6 

Miles  City 

25.4 

Wibaux 

16.5 

Malta 

25.3 

Babb 

15.8 

Glasgow 

25.3 

West  Yellowstone 

15.4 

Havre 

24.5 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

14.7 

1 . 

Thompson  Falls 

24.2 

Culbertson 

14.6 

Shelby 

24.2 

Lewi st own 

13.5 

Forsyth 

24.0 

Libby 

12.6 

Three  Forks 

23.5 

Hardin 

12.6 

Garrison 

23.2 

Roundup 

11.9 

Wolf  Point 

22.3 

Cooke  City 

11.7 

Helena 

22.2 

Circle 

11.0 

Bozeman 

22.1 

Troy 

10.6 

Glendive 

22.1 

Baker 

10.0 

Exposure  index  represents  the  percentage  of  total  out-of-state  visitors 
passing  through  the  given  center. 


Source:  Montana  Tourist  Survey,  1958 
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3.5  percent  compounded  annually  (Ref:  Letter  - Visitations  to  Glacier  Park; 
Montana  Tourists  Survey) . For  1970  the  estimated  visitations  by  nonresidents 
are  3,777,600  and  for  1975,  4,486,700. 

These  out-of-state  visitors  are  one  of  the  most  vital  reasons  for  re- 
creation plans  in  Montpna.  The  moment  they  enter  the  state  they  are  poten- 
tial users  of  public  facilities.  Therefore  any  county  that  is  exposed  to 
them  (and  they  all  are)  is  in  need  of  facilities  to  accomodate  the  visitor’s 
basic  recreation  needs.  The  exposure  index  allows  counties  to  plan  for  their 
nonresidents  and  provide  adequate  facilities. 

Thus,  instead  of  an  analysis  of  the  T.I.M.  (Time,  Income,  Mobility) 
factors,  we  have  developed  the  exposure  index  as  a means  of  calculating 
demand  and  needs. 

Impact  Areas.  The  impact  of  a visitor  is  determined  by  how  long  he 
stays  in  an  area.  A measure  of  this  stay,  in  a generalized  sense  is  his 
impact.  For  example,  if  a nonresident  comes  to  Montana  from  the  east  of 
Highway  2 and  is  headed  for  Glacier  National  Park,  he  may  desire  the  use  of 
several  wayside  facilities  as  he  progresses  across  the  state.  If  he  is  camp- 
ing and  good  campgrounds  are  available  along  the  travel  routes  he  may  spend 
two  nights  in  Montana  before  arriving  at  Glacier  Park,  his  original  destin- 
ation point.  In  the  Glacier  National  Park  area  he  may  spend  another  week 
and  then  move  south  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  On  his  way  to  Yellowstone 
he  may  camp  two  or  three  nights  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Flathead  Lake 
area  or  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns-Virginia  City  Rest ora tion-Madison  River 
complex.  Upon  reaching  Yellowstone  he  may  spend  another  week. 


. 


. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  a person  traveling  through  a county  is  a 
potential  user  of  facilities  in  that  county.  Those  counties  that  attract 
only  wayside  picnicking  and  overnight  camping  contain  minor  impact  areas 
since  the  visitor  spends  only  a portion  of  a day  and  then  departs.  However , 
at  the  destination,  perhaps  a week  is  spent  and  this  is  a major  impact  on 
the  area. 

If  quality  facilities  are  available,  travelers  will  utilize  them  at  all 
points  across  Montana, 

The  extent  to  which  they  are  used  and  the  resultant  impact  depends  upon 
what  opportunities  are  offered  the  traveler.  If  only  picnic  tables  are  pro- 
vided  the  visitor  will  travel  through  the  area  quickly.  The  Law  of  Inter- 
vening Opportunities  (Personal  Communications  - McDowell,  August  1965)  has 
application  here  in  that  the  traveling  public  takes  advantage  of  many  of  the 
quality  attractions  occuring  between  the  point  of  origin  and  destination.  At 
times  it  may  be  desirable  to  create  intervening  opportunities.  For  example, 
a golf  course  in  conjunction  with  a campground  in  Eastern  Montana  may  attract 
and  hold  the  nonresident  in  an  area  that  he  might  normally  just  "drive  through". 

For  purposes  of  classification  we  recognize  five  classes  of  Impact 
Categories : 


Table  51 

IMPACT  CATEGORIES 


Class 


Category 


Significance 


1 


Destination 


National 


(e.g,  Yellowstone  National  Park) 


2 


Destination 


State  and  Regional 


(e.g.  Big  Mountain  Ski  Area, 
Yellowtail  Dam) 


' 


IMPACT  CATEGORIES  (Cont.) 


Class 


Category 


Significance 


3 


Intervening  Opportunity  Major  Attraction 


(e.g.  Lewis  & Clark  Cavern 
State  Park) 


4 


Intervening  Opportunity  Lesser  Attraction 


(e.g,  Thompson  Falls  State 
Park) 


5 


Intervening  Opportunity  Wayside  Services 


(e.g,  campgrounds,  picnic 
areas) 


These  impact  categories  can  be  employed  to  demonstrate  clustering  around 
areas  of  interest.  By  so  doing  the  recreation  planner  can  better  determine 
where  the  facilities  are  needed  and  acquisitions  can  be  programed  to  maintain 
the  high  quality  that  should  be  associated  with  a Montana  vacation. 


RECREATIONAL  PLANNING  REGIONS 


In  order  to  facilitate  planning,  a regional  approach  was  employed.  Seven 
regions  were  identif ied--the  Northwest,  West  Central,  Southwest,  North  Gen- 
tral,  South  Central,  Northeast,  and  Southeast--employing  counties  as  the 
formative  units. 

The  regions  employed  (which  are,  by  the  way,  nearly  identical  to  Montana’s 
Fish  and  Game  administrative  districts)  are  particularly  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose.  They  provide  a framework  for  study  and  presentation  of  satisfactory 
dimensions.  Instead  of  fifty-six  regions  (if  counties  were  used)  or  simply  a 


statewide  presentation,  a more  realistic  division  of  the  state  is  accomplished. 


c 

' 


. 

■ 


Regional  boundaries  are  based  on  several  criteria.  They  employ  county 
units  as  the  basic  "building  blocks"  since  information  is  often  available  by 
county.  In  addition,  physical  barriers  to  travel  (note  the  position  of  Fort 
Peck  Reservoir  in  this  regard)  have  influenced  the  positioning  of  boundar- 
ies. A further  element  was  applied  to  create  units  that  would  have  as  their 
focus  large  population  concentrations.  While  this  was  not  everywhere  poss- 
ible,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  state's  two  major  population  centers--Billings 
and  Great  Falls--are  the  foci  of  their  respective  regions. 


RECREATIONAL  DEMAND „ SUPPLY  AND  NEED 


The  ultimate  point  at  which  any  plan  should  arrive  is  the  description 
of  needs  and  how  they  can  be  met, 

DEMAND 

Demand  for  recreational  opportunities  is  shown  throughout  this  report 
as  a function  of  population  and/or  nonresident  exposure , The  reader  should 
be  aware  that  predictions  for  demand  are  subject  to  the  same  potential  errors 
as  population  estimates.  Nevertheless  if  we  are  to  maintain  quality  recrea- 
tion  we  must  forecast  the  demand  in  order  to  plan.  The  forecasts  on  a county 
population  and  nonresident  exposure  index  basis  are  sound.  It  is  possible 
that  unusual  growth  rates „ changes  in  economic  conditions 8 or  changes  in 
interest  in  a particular  sport  could  readily  make  the  demand  forcasts  invalid 
in  certain  sections. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that* in  general*  other  reports  will  forcast  de- 
mand on  the  basis  of  a population'^  T,I,M,  (Time*  Income*  Mobility)  index. 

An  analysis  of  the  T0I,M,  factor  is  not  presented  in  this  plan*  since  these 
data  are  not  available  for  nonresidents  and  they  are  not.  easily  interpreted 
for  the  resident. 

Resident  Demand  Resident  demand  is  presented  by  county  and  recreational 
planning  regions.  Projections  are  made  for  1970  and  1975,  The  1975  projec- 
tions include  the  urban  areas  of  Billings  and  Great  Fails, 

General  Demand  Forecasts  Most  of  the  categories  of  activities  were 
based  on  activity  rates  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (Table  52  ) 
The  population  of  a county  is  multiplied  by  its  activity  rate  and  the  result 
is  the  number  of  days  forecast  for  that  activity.  These  were  then  combined 
by  planning  regions.  Where  better  information  was  available*  some  departures 
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from  Bureau  supplied  activity  rates  were  made , 

The  following  activities  were  forecast  on  a general  basis  for  the 
resident  populations  Swimming,,  pleasure  driving,  walking,  playing  games, 
sightseeing,  picnicking,  fishing,  bicycling,  other  boating,  camping,  sports 
events,  horseback  riding,  nature  walks,  hiking,  water  skiing,  hunting,  out- 
door  concerts,  sailing,  canoeing  and  mountain  climbing. 

An  example  of  the  calculation  for  the  above  would  be  as  follows: 
Swimming  = Lake  County  Resident  Demand: 

Lake  County  Population  in  1970  = 12,593 
Swimming  Participation  Rate/Person  in  1970  = 6,49 
Then:  12,593  x 6,49  = 81,729  Activity  Days 
Other  categories  of  activities  mentioned  above  were  handled  in  similar 
fashion , 

Special  Demand  Forecasts  Special  forecasts  were  made  for  skiing  and 
golf,  Due  to  the  length  of  the  winter  and  the  unique  skiing  opportunities 
in  western  and  central  Montana,  it  was  determined  that  the  activity  rate 
should  be  higher  for  skiing  (0,40)  than  that  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Out” 
door  Recreation  (0,03),  The  participation  rate  used  was  determined  from  in» 
formation  gained  through  ski  resort  managers  the  serve  resident  skiers.  The 
calculations  of  demand  for  skiing  are  based  on  the  county  population  multi- 
plied  times  the  participation  rate  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  above  example. 
No  participation  rates  were  provided  for  golf.  Therefore,  the  planning 
group  employed  a standard  of  one  18=hole  golf  course  for  a city  of  25,000 
people.  In  order  that  demand  calculations  would  reflect  this  standard,  a 
participation  rate  of  1,0  was  applied. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  other  activities  could  have  been  quantified. 


■ • 
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Many  of  these*  such  as  snow  play*  rock  hunting*  and  nature  photography  re- 
quire  no  facilities „ 

Nonresident  Demand  Forecasts  The  forecast  of  what  facilities  are  needed 
to  satisfy  nonresident  demands  is  based  on  travel  patterns  and  these  then  are 
expressed  as  exposure  indices , 

General  Demand  Forecasts  As  was  mentioned  earlier*  the  out-of-state 
visitation  to  Montana  has  grown  steadily „ In  1970  it  is  predicted  to  be 
3,777*600,  In  1975  it  is  predicted  to  be  4*486*700, 

The  exposure  index  for  each  county  was  multiplied  times  the  total  out- 
of-state  visitations  to  determine  the  potential  nonresident  demand  in  that 
county  a For  example*  Lake  County  has  an  exposure  index  of  16,7,  That  is* 
potentially  1 6 0 7 percent  of  the  nonresidents  will  pass  through  Lake  County0 
Therefore,  the  potential  fraction  of  out-of-state  visitors  in  Lake  County 
is  1 6 0 7 x 3,777,600  in  1970  or  630,859  annual  visitations,,  The  percent  of 
visitors  that  will  participate  in  each  category  of  activity  is  taken  from 
the  Montana  Tourist  Survey 1958,  Participation  rates  are  based  on  the 
projected  and  adjusted  activity  rates.  They  were  adjusted  by  dividing  each 
rate  by  12  - the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  average  nonresident  spends 
seven  days  or  one  week  in  Montana  (Montana  Tourist  Survey,  1958),  The 
participation  rates  were  based  on  a quarter  or  12-week  period.  Therefore* 
a division  of  the  data  on  participation  rates  by  12  provides  the  estimated 
participation  rate  for  nonresidents. 

The  above  method  was  used  for  swimming*  walking*  sightseeing*  picnicking* 
fishing,  boating*  sports  events*  horseback  riding*  nature  walks*  hiking  and 
water  skiing, 


, 
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Expression  of  Demand  In  most  cases,  demand  has  been  presented  in 
terms  of  activity  days  for  the  appropriate  recreation  season.  Where  a 
determination  of  needs  for  facilities  was  required,  however,  demands  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  facility  units  (e„g9  demand  for  camping  spaces,  boat 
access  parking  areas,  picnic  tables,  etc,). 

In  all  cases  requiring  a conversion  from  demand  in  activity  days  to  demand 
in  terms  of  facilities  a 100-=day  season  was  used. 

Examples  of  these  calculations  are; 

1,  Camping  and  Trailer  Spaces  (Planning  Region  One): 

1970  Estimated  Demand  in  Activity  Days  = 788,989 
@ 4 people  per  party  for  100-day  season  is: 

788,989  * 400  = 1,973  Camping  Units  Required 
At  the  standard  of  four  units  per  acre, 

Then:  1,973  t 4 = 493  Acres  Required, 

2,  Picnicking  (Planning  Region  One): 

1970  Estimated  Demand  in  Activity  Days  = 225,218 
@ 4 people  ner  party  for  100-day  season  is: 

225,218  t 400  = 563  Picnic  Tables 
At  the  standard  of  six  units  per  acre, 

Then:  563  * 6 = 94  Acres  Required, 

3,  Swimming  (Planning  Region  One) : 

1970  Estimated  Demand  in  Activity  Days  = 717,573 
@ 45  square  feet  per  person  is: 

717,573  » 45  = 15,947  Square  Feet  of  Pool  Space  Required 


1 


3 - ' ' 
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40  Other  Boating  (Planning  Region  One): 


1970  Estimated  Demand  in  Activity  Days  = 103,978 
@ 4 people  per  boat  for  100=day  season  is: 


^°4'0V"~  = Boat  Parking  Areas  per  Day 


Then:  The  Number  of  Ramps  is: 


260 

To  * = 


7 Ramps  Required, 


SUPPLY 

The  inventory  of  supply  for  the  Montana  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
was  based  on  data  collected  late  in  1964  for  the  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion  Plan,  Initially,  all  56  counties  of  the  state  of  Montana  were  contacted 
by  representatives  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Replies  were 
received  from  51  of  the  56  counties.  In  addition  to  the  counties  contacted, 
nine  of  the  major  cities  of  the  state  were  contacted  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  nine  cities,  replies  were  received  from  seven.  Information  relating 
to  acreage,  physical  characteristics  of  the  areas,  recreational  activities, 
and  facilities  were  provided  in  this  survey. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  tables  on  supply  do  not  represent  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  urban  recreation  facilities  in  the  state  of  Montana, 
Inventories  were  not  conducted  for  many  incorporated  cities  and  towns  and 
all  unincorporated  communities.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the  information 
obtained  is  a general  indication  of  the  supply  situation  as  it  exists  in 
the  state. 

The  information  obtained  for  the  federal  areas  was  provided  by  the 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  This  represents  the  scope  of  activities 

* The  40  boat  ramp  capacity  per  day  is  a judgment  estimate  based  on  experience 
in  existing  public  areas. 
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covered  by  the  Federal  Government  including  all  acreages  owned  or  admin- 
istered  by  Federal  Agencies  in  the  state  of  Montana,, 

It  is  recommended  that  within  the  next  year,  a more  complete  inven- 
tory of  existing  recreation  facilities  in  the  state  be  obtained,,  Some 
attention  should  be  given  in  future  years  to  systematically  updating  the 
inventory  information  on  an  annual  basis.  This  system  should  be  coordinated 
with  all  cooperating  groups. 

In  the  regional  demand,,  supply  and  needs  tables  „ categories  for  supply 
of  facilities  were  used  as  follows:  Playfields  (acres) , swimming  pools 
(square  feet),  swimming  beaches  (acres) , picnic  tables  (number),  marina 
slips  and  moorings  (number),  general  parking  (spaces),  ski  lift  capacities 
(persons  per  hour),  golf  courses  (number  of  holes),  and  trails  and  bicycle 
paths  in  miles. 

The  demand  for  tent  spaces  and  trailer  spaces  was  combined  and  indicated 
in  terms  of  camping  spaces. 


RECREATION  STANDARDS 

It  is  vital  that  an  outdoor  recreation  experience  be  of  the  highest 
possible  quality  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  concerned  to  assure 
that  this  is  possible.  Thus,  providers  of  recreation  opportunities, 
public  or  private,  should  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
their  respective  programs.  To  assist  the  sound  planning  of  recreation 
developments  and  programs  the  following  table  of  standards  is  presented. 
These  standards  have  been  employed  in  this  plan  and  they  are  recommended 
to  those  who  might  have  need  for  them. 

In  order  to  use  the  tables  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  planner  to 


■ 
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translate  "Activity  Days"  into  "Units"  actually  needed. 

Each  of  the  facility  standards  developed  demonstrates  a safe  level 
of  use  that  the  particular  facility  will  bear  without  over-use  and  re- 
sultant damage, 

The  planning  group  has  calculated  the  need  for  swimming  in  square 
footage,  As  a suggested  guide  this  can  be  converted  as  follows:  For  a 
neighborhood  pool  - 1800  square  feet;  for  a community  pool  - 4500  square 
feet,  Boat  access  parking  and  marina  slips  and  moorings  were  combined 
using,  again,  the  standards  employed  in  the  Montana  plan  and  the  need  was 
related  to  boat  access  parking  spaces.  The  column  "Bicycle  and  Trail 
Paths  - Miles"  should  be  given  some  close  attention  on  subsequent  in~ 
ventories.  In  most  cases,  trails  and  bicycle  path  mileage  was  not  shown 
on  the  supply  inventory  and  some  special  attention  should  be  given  this 
item, 

Table  53 

STANDARDS  DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  MONTANA  RECREATION  PLAN 


Facility  or  Activity 

Facilities  Per  Unit 

Parking  Spaces 

Per  Facility 

Camming  and 

Trailer  Spaces 

4/Acre 

Boat  Parking 

40/ Ramp 

Picnicking 

6/Acre 

Swimming 

45  sq.ft,/  person 

Playf ield 

1 Acre/ 800 

Population 

Golf  Courses 

18  Holes/25,000 
Population 

: ; • • -• 
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Standards  on  the  above  Table  for  swimming  and  playfields  are  from  the 
National  Recreation  Association  Standards,  Standards  for  golf  are  suggested 
standards.  See  "Guidelines  for  Planning  a Golf  Course",  by  Harry  C,  Eckhoff 
in  Park  Practice  Guideline  (Policy  and  Planning,  5/65,  39=1). 

NEED 

It  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  facilities  will  not  meet  the  demand 
in  1970  or  1975  unless  a great  deal  of  planning,  acquisition,  development, 
and  maintenance  occurs.  The  needs  shown  (Tables  55  through  61  ) are 
merely  the  difference  between  forecast  demands  and  the  1964  supply.  They 
are  shown  by  planning  regions  based  on  calculations  which  take  into 
account  resident  populations  and  exposure  to  nonresidents.  Converted 
into  facilities  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  described,  needs  for 
facilities  to  accommodate  each  activity  are  defined. 

It  is  apparent  that  continued  assessment  of  demand  and  supply  is 
necessary  to  give  an  annual  appraisal  of  facility  need.  Not  enough 
emphasis  can  be  placed  on  the  importance  of  continued  planning  of  needs 
to  guide  the  action  program.  Through  proper  planning  a program  will  be 
identified  for  each  year  designed  to  provide  quality  outdoor  opportuni= 
ties  for  all. 

The  future  of  Montana Ts  outdoor  recreation  is  dependent  upon  an 
action  program  that  recognizes  these  needs  and  provides: 

1.  High  quality  facilities 

2.  Privacy  in  the  out-of-doors 

3.  Access  to  Montana’s  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 

4.  Facilities  that  invite  leisurely  touring  across  Montana 

5.  A strong  appreciation  for  the  rights  of  private  landowners 
as  hosts  to  visiting  outdoorsmen. 
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(SABQ  AaiAT^OV) 
JI09 

22,364 

3,403 

5,361 

62,705 

8,156 

11,348 

113,337 

113,33’ 

Tai/te  56 

1975  DEMAND  TABLE  - DISTRICT  NO.  2 

(sAea  AaiAiaov) 
Builds  mous 

8,946 

1,361 

2,144 

25,082 

3,262 

4,539 

45,334 

(sAea  AatAiaov) 
juiquiixo  uieiuriow 

1,118 

170 

268 

3,135 

408 

567 

5, 666 

5, 666 

(sAbq  AaiAiaov) 
6ui3oub9 

1,565 

238 

375 

4,389 

571 

794 

7,932 

7,932 

(sAbq  Aa iaitov) 
GuixiBS 

1,789 

272 

429 

5,016 

652 

908 

9,066 

9,066 

(sAea  AaiAiaov) 
6ui;unH 

19.Q09 

2,893 

4,557 

53, 299 

6,933 
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96,337 
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SU90U09  joopano 

6,262 
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) 31,734 
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O’-HTaicQ'^'-HvO  ^ ^ ° ' 5 ^ 2 M r\i 
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lO  CM  CO  CM  UO  h-  h-  1— * 

H rr  h-  CO 
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43,266 
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7.83C 

78,202 

14, 132 

18,50£ 

20, 19( 

26,712 

15,614 

10, 092 

105,252 

183,462 

County 

Deer  Lodge 

Granite 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Powell 

Ravalli 

Subtotal 

Out  of  State 

Oeer  Lodge 

Granite 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Powell 

Ravalli 

Subtotal 

Grand  Total 

... 

• 
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(s^ea  XaiAiiov) 
JI09 

9,018 

2,777 

33, .551 

4,946 

4,279 

15,061 

43,767 

113,399 

113,399 

(SyCea  ytliATiov) 

6uii>i§  MOUg 

3,  207 

555 

13,420 
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1,712 

6,024 

17,507 

44,403 

Z> 

(sAea  ^aiAiaov) 
Buxquiiio  aierunqh 
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2,245 
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i 
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10,392 
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12,114 

21,738 

14,402 

111,248 

188,803 

County 

Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Madi son 

Park 

Silver  Bow 

Subtotal 

Out  of  State 

Beaverhead 

Broadwater 

Gallatin 

Jefferson 

Madison 

Park 

Silver  Bow 

Subtotal 

Grand  Total 
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(sAea  iCiiAiaov) 
sjjibm  gjnjBN 

23,320 

70,304 

23,320 

38,348 

31,093 

25,392 

17,274 

34,548 

28,675 

41,803 

413, 191 

597,342 

69,903 

(s^bq  XaiAiaov) 
Buipy.n  9SJ0H 

6,299 

18,991 

6,299 

10,359 

8,399 

6,859 

4 , 666 

9,332 

7,746 

11,292 

111,613 

339,057 

86,300 

(SjCbq  AaiAIlOV) 

S1U9A3  SlJOdS 

4,846 

14,609 

4,846 

7,968 

6,461 

5,276 

3,589 

7, 179 

5,958 

8,686 

85,857 

345,009 

98,382 

(siCsa  v(aiAiaov) 
SuiduiBO 

121,141 

365,217 

121,141 

199,209 

161,521 

131,909 

89,734 

179,468 

148,816 

217, 156 

2146,  294 

2482,773 

127,724 

(sjCea  XaiAiaov) 
Butisog  J9R10 

2, 181 

6,574 

2, 181 

3,586 

2,907 

2,374 

1,615 

3,230 

2,681 

3,909 

38,636 

366,019 

124,272 

(sAea  Ajiaiiov) 
BuTyoAoig 

413,766 

157,066 

(s^bq  XaiAi^ov) 
6uiiist3 

26, \66 

78,887 

26, 166 

43,029 

34,889 

28,492 

19,383 

38,765 

32,175 

46,906 

463,630 

900,131 

165,696 

(s^bq  XaiAtaov) 
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12,114 

36,522 

12, 114 

19,921 

16,152 

13,191 

8,973 

17,947 

14,896 
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214,674 

753,478 

204,531 

(S^BO  XaiAi;ov) 
BuTaasaiiBig 

156,029 

470,400 

156,029 

256,582 

208,039 

169,899 
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231,155 
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Tp 


(sifea  XaiAiaov) 
JI°9 

227,444 

86,300 

(sAea  AiATioy) 
Builds  mous 

o 

CM 

in 

t£ 

cn 

cn 

(sXea  XaiAiiov) 

h- 

cn 

6uTqaiixo  ur.Bi unow 

rH 

6 


rH 

pH 

(sXea  ^aiAiaov) 

CM 

0s 

tp 

o 

Buiaoueo 

in 

so" 

rH 

(sXea  XaiAtio v) 

in 

tp 

O' 

rH 

o 

O' 

Bunies 

co” 

pH 

(sXea  Xiiaiio v) 

sO 

in 

CM 

cn 

un 

cn 

Buiaunn 

cn 

cn 

O' 

rH 

h- 

(siea  XaiAiiov) 

CO 

TP 

in 

sO 

vO 

pH 

S 1 J9 OUOQ  aoopano 

cn 

TP 

sO 

CM 

(siCea  XaiAiaov) 
6ui ijjs  JaaBM 

cn 

vO 

cn 

1,096 

cn 

vO 

cn 

CO 

O' 

in 

sO 

CM 

vO 

rH 

(sXbq  itllAIXOV) 

CO 

o 

O' 

cn 

CO 

o 

TP 

O' 

6ui^ih 

O' 

CM 

O'" 

TP 

pH 

in 

sO 

o 

CO 

h- 

pH 

o 

O' 

CO 

O' 

h- 

cn 

TP 

in 

TP 

cn 

TP 

cn 

CM 

in 

TP 

sO 

TP 

o 

sO  rH 

sO 


TP 

cn 

o 

o 

cm 

h* 

in 

h- 

rH 

O' 

cn 

vO 

h- 

CO 

CO 

in 

pH 

CO 

t'- 

TP 

pH 

CM 

O' 

CO 

cm’ 

O' 

sO 

cn 

pH 

vO* 

o’ 

r- 

pH 

pH 

pH 

rH 

sO 

rH 

rH 

cn 

tp 

CO 

sO 

co 

m 


h- 

TP 

m 


0s 

m 


E Jh 


•rH 

CO 

pH 

>> 

CO 

pH 

CO 

rH 

+H 

03 

o 

E 

4-3 

pH 

r~| 

OQ 

3 

rH 

o 

CO 

>H 

Ju 

CD 

CO 

CO 

H 

Cjh 

o 

co 

a> 

x: 

■u 

<D 

rH 

?H 

+H 

o 

3 

•H 

CO 

!h 

X5 

o 

CD 

E 

CD 

o 

-a 

■H 

03 

O 

•pH 

•rH 

a> 

>H 

•a 

O 

pH 

+H 

E 

co 

Vh 

CO 

T3 

s 

X5 

CO 

+J 

E 

+J 

o 

X5 

CO 

CD 

<d 

H 

3 

a> 

•rH 

a; 

CD 

O 

CD 

o 

3 

?H 

?H 
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o 

i“3 

J 
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S3 

DU 

DU 

H 

H 

cn 

O 

O 

4. 
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(SjCea  XaiAta^V) 
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(sXbq  Aiiaijov) 

Buipig  asjOH 
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CO 

i-H 

o 

in 

0s 

CO 

r- 

CM 

in 

in 

O' 

tp 

xO 

CO 

O' 

CM 

CO 

rH 

co 

o 

o 

r~ 

CO 

CM 

xO 

rH 

h- 

in 

tp 

CO 

CO 

rH 

rH 

tp 

xO 

Tp 

CM 

h- 

rH 

h- 

CM 

CM 

in 

in 

CM 

C. 

O 
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o 

» 

» 

e» 
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o- 

CO 

in 

rH 

CO 

TP 

CM 

CM 

t- 

in 

1— 1 

o 

t- 

o 

Tp 

in 

O 

co 

CM 

CM 

rH 

CM 

CO 

CO 

CM 

xO 

t~- 

rH 

O 

h- 

rH 

TP 

CO 

O' 

ox 

MO 

co 

CM 

O' 

cn 

0s' 

co 

Tp 

0s 

xO 

H 

MO 

CO 

fx- 

in 

MO 

in 

CO 

rH 

CM 

co 

o 

CM 

xO 

O' 

CO 

O 

TP 

CO 

tp 

MO 

m 

CO 

in 

m- 

*> 

em 

o 

» 

<r 

r 

• 

O 

MO 

rH 

TP 

in 

CM 

CM 

CO 

MO 

in 

in 

TP 

in 

O' 

O' 

i— H 

co 

MO 

(sXbq  ^aiAtaoV) 

sauaAg  sa^ods 


i—l 

i— t 

CM 

in 

r- 

CM 

in 

co 

MO 

CO 

O 

O' 

i-H 

O' 

CM 

CM 

O' 

MO 

co 

co 

CO 

o 

O' 

f- 

CM 

O 

co 

fx- 

r- 

CM 

h- 

CM 

in 

co 

TP 

CO 

CM 

MO 

i-H 

in 

CM 

in 

CM 

rH 

CO 

« 

*. 

•» 

w 

o 

— 

c 

«■ 

c 

r 

— 

c» 

rH 

rH 

h- 

rH 

tp 

MO 

co 

CO 

H 

in 

O 

O' 

TP 

tp 

CO 

tp 

h- 

t- 

(S^BQ  KiiAiioyf) 
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h- 

rH 

CM 

in 


MO 

CO 

h- 

i-H 

i-H 

o 

UO 

in 

m 

O' 

TP 

co 

CO 

h- 

MO 

CM 

h- 

CM 

O' 

MO 

CO 

O' 

MO 

CO 

CO 

CO 
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in 

tp 

O 

CM 

TP 

CO 

i-H 

O' 

CO 

o 

O' 

h- 

h- 

TP 

o 

O' 
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MO 

CO 

Tp 
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MO 

xO 

CO 

s 

O'" 
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O' 

CO 

O' 

TP 

rH 

CO 

o 

CO 

CO 

rH 

CM 

rH 

i-H 

rH 

i-H 

rH 

o 

CO 

h- 

CM 

CO 

CM 

CM 

in 

o 

in 

CM 

o 

in 

rH 

h- 

O 

O' 

h- 

tp 

rH 

CM 

co 

O' 

i-H 

CM 

co 

CM 

O' 

rH 
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CM 

o 

MO 

CM 

o 

co 

MO 

O' 

CM 

CM 

o> 

» 

e» 

o 

c* 
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MO 

CO 

tp 

Tp 

rH 

O 

CM 
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CO 

co 

(s^sa  ^aiAiaov) 
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MO 

o 

CO 


O' 


tp 
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in 
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BuixOiCoig 


m 

p— I 

r- 
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TP 

M3 


h-  O' 

CO  1 — 1 

co  r- 


MO 

in 

co 


o 

o 


MO 


MO 

h- 


o 
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o 


uo 


in 


CM 

tp 

CM 


co 

o 

CO 


CO 

o 

rH 

co 

in 
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CO 

O' 

CM 

co 

co 

uo 

uo 

o 
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TP 

CO 

O' 

TP 

CM 

O' 

O' 

co 

UO 

CM 
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CO 

xO 

MO 

TP 

f~ 
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O' 

rH 
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CO 

TP 

MO 
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MO 
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o 
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rH 
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co 
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CO 
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rH 
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rH 
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CO 
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CO 
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CO 
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Tp 
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xO 
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h- 
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rH 
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uo 
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uo 

uo 

MO 

rH 

CM 

CO 

CM 

o 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CM 

TP 

CO 

o 
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CO 

CO 

CO 

CM 

CO 

in 

rH 

rH 
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rH 

rH 

o’ 

rH 
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O' 

rH 

CM 

TP 

MO 
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o 

TP 

uo 

CO 

CM 

CO 
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CM 

TP 
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r- 

CO 
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TP 
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CO 
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co 
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CO 
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o 

o 

H 
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o 
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in 
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TP 

TP 
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TP 

CM 

TP 
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f- 
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co 
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rH 
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rH 
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(s^Ba  AaiAiaov) 
s^ibm  9JniBM 

25,911 

59,767 

235,279 

370,404 

72,981 

(sAbQ  iflTAiaOV) 
Buipig  9SJ0H 

6,999 

16, 145 

63,549 

230,037 

90,100 

(SiCea  ytaiAiaov) 
saugAg  suods 

5,384 

12,419 

48,887 

239,063 

102,714 

(SjCbQ  AlIAiaOV) 
BuiduiBQ 

134,601 

310,480 

1232,177 

1479,072 

133,348 

(sAbo  AaiAiaov) 
Buiisog  J9qao 

2,423 

5,589 

21,999 

262,221 

129 , 744 

(sAbq  ^iiAiaov) 
6ui-[  o^oig 

303,010 

163,982 

(sXsa  ^itatiov) 
Buiqsig 

29,074 

67,063 

263,990 

583,647 

172,992 

(Sifsa  XaiAtaov) 
soiuoig 

13,460 

31,048 
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O 

co 
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(sAea  AaiAia^v) 

JT09 

10,283 

6,396 

1,037 

4,241 

5,690 

2,967 

2,811 

133,064 

(sAbq  Axtatiov) 
Buiijjs  mous 

4,113 

2,558 

415 

1,698 

2,276 

1,187 

1,  124 

53, 226 

66, 597 

(sAbq  AaiAiaov) 
Euiqiuixo  uiexunoiAl 

514 

320 

52 

212 

285 

148 

141 

6,653 

8,325 

(sAbq  Axiaixov) 
Buiboubo 

720 

448 

73 

297 

398 

208 

197 

9,314 

11,655 

(sAbq  Axiaixov) 
6uixtbS 

823 

512 

83 

339 

455 

237 

225 

10,645 

13,319 

(sAbq  AaiAiaov) 
6uiaunH 

8,741 

5,437 

881 

3,605 

4,837 

2,522 

2,389 

113, 104 

141,516 

(sAbo  Axiatiov) 
sxjiaouoo  joopano 

2,879 

1,791 
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(sXbq  ^aiAiqov) 

JTOO 

166,489 

90,  100 

(sAbq  AqiAiqov) 

6UII>|S  MOUg 

36,040 

(sXbo  XaiAiqov) 
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CO 
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in 
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CO 

CM 
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pH 
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CO 

pH 
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CM 
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(sABQ  Aq.TAiq.OV) 
S5JIBM  9-misK 

6,088 

3,072 

22,456 

2,928 

4,788 

8,676 

12,796 

5,156 

16,675 

82, 635 
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CM 

(SABO  AlIAIlOV) 
6uiq.eog  Jaino 

10,823 

5,462 

39,923 

5,206 

8,312 

15,424 

22,748 

9,167 

29,644 

606  ‘If7 
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12,  292 
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(sABQ  yfjIATQ.  OV) 
JT  °3 

7,516 

3,793 

27,724 

3,615 

5,911 

10,711 

15,797 

6,366 

20,586 

102,019 

(sXea  XaiAiaov) 

Builds  MOUg 

3,006 

1,517 

11,090 

1,446 

2,364 

4,284 

6,319 

2,546 

8,234 

40,806 

(sXbq  XaiAiaov) 
BtkiquniO  uieiuno^ 

376 

190 

1,386 

181 

296 

536 

790 

318 

1,029 

5, 102 

(sXsa  XaiAiaov) 
Buiboubq 

526 

266 

1,941 

253 

414 

750 

1,106 

446 

1,441 

7,143 

(sXbq  XaiAiaov) 

Bull IBS 
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303 

2,218 

289 

473 

857 

1,264 

509 

1,647 

8,161 

(sjCbq  AaiAiaov) 
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3,224 

23,565 

3,073 
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86,715 

(s^Ba  iCaiAiaov) 
saj.aouoD  Joopino 

2, 104 
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sO 
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(sAbq  iClIAIlOV) 
SJiTBM  ainiBN 

1,709 

11,584 

15,973 

3.763 

1,562 

4,952 

1,812 

4.764 

1,  184 

1,390 

45,693 

17,274 

32,475 

38,175 

17,274 

(sAbq  AaiAiiov) 
SutpiR  8SI0H 

2,110 

14,301 

19,719 

4,645 

1,928 

2,410 

2,237 

5,881 

1,462 

1,716 

56,409 

4 , 666 

8,772 

10,312 

4 , 666 

(sXbq  Aiiaiiov) 

S1U9A3  SlAOdS 

2,405 

16,303 

22,480 

5,296 

2,198 

2.747 

2,550 

6,704 

1 , 667 

1,956 

64,306 

3,589 

6.748 

7,933 

3,589 

(sXbo  XaiAiaov) 
Buiduieo 

3,123 

21, 165 

29,185 

6,875 

2,853 

3,567 

3,311 

8,704 

2,164 

2,540 

83,487 

89,734 

168,700 

198,312 

89,734 

(sAea  XaiAtaov) 
6uiieog  101110 

3,038 

20,593 

28,396 

6,689 

2,776 

3.470 

3,221 

8,469 

2, 105 

2.471 

81,228 

1,615 

3,037 

3,570 

1,615 

(sAea  AaiAiaov) 
6uiiOi?oig 

3,840 

26,028 

35,889 

8,454 

3,509 

4,386 

4,071 

10,703 

2, 661 

3,123 

102,664 

V 

(syfBQ  Aiiaiiov) 
Buiqst j 

4,051 

27,458 

37,860 

8,918 

3,702 

4,627 

4.295 

11,292 

2,807 

3.295 

108,305 

19,383 

36,439 

42,835 

19,383 

(sXea  AaiAtaov) 
soiuoig 

5,001 

33,893 

46,434 

11,009 

4,569 

5,712 

5,302 

13,938 

3,465 

4,067 

133,390 

8,973 

16,870 

19,831 

! 8,973 

(s^bq  XaiAiaov) 
6ui9asq.q6is 

7,026 

47,622 

65,664 

15,468 

6,420 

8,025 

7,449 

19,584 

4,868 

5,714 

187,840 

115,577 

217,286 

255,426 

115,577 

(sXsa  XiiAiaov) 
S8LUB9  BuiXeig 

7,870 

53,343 

73,552 

17,326 

7,191 

8,989 

8,344 

21,936 

5,453 

6,401 

210,405 

(sXsa  XaiAiaov) 

BuiqiBjvi 

9,326 

63,210 

87,158 

20,531 

8,522 

10,652 

9,888 

25,994 

6,462 

7,585 

249,328 

41,502 

78,024 

91,719 

! 41,502 

(s^Ba  Aitaiiov) 

BuTAIIQ  9inSB9Td 

12,766 

86,521 

119, 300 

28, 102 

11,664 

14,581 

13,534 

35,580 

8,845 

10,382 

341,275 

(sXbq  Aitaiiov) 

BuiUiUilMS 

14,876 

100,822 

139,019 

32,747 

13,592 

16,991 

15,771 

41,461 

10,307 

12,098 

397 , 684 

37,060 

69,673 

81,903 

37,060 

County 

Carter 

Custer 

Dawson 

Fallon 

Garfield 

Powder  River 

Prairie 

Rosebud 

Treasure 

Wibaux 

Subtotal 

Out  of  State 

Carter 

Custer 

Dawson 

Fallon 
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• 

(sAea  AaiAiq.ov) 
JIO0 

56,399 

(sAbq  AiTATIOV) 
6uiI>iS  MOUg 

(sXeq  XaiAiaov) 
fiuiquiixo  uieiunow 

2,821 

(sAea  yCaiAiaov) 

6UT90UB0 

3,949 

(sAea  XlIATlOV) 

BuixiBg 

4,513 

! 

(sXbq  Aitatiov) 
Buiaunn 

(sAeq  Xxiatiov) 
>1.19 ouoq  joopino 

15,794 

(sAea  Aiiaiiov) 

6UII>IS  J91BjV\ 

270 

215 

538 

646 

506 

444 

4,260 

42,619 

(sAbq  Aiiaiiov) 
Suijjth 

6,730 

5,384 

13,460 

16,152 

12,653 

11,105 

106,471 

145,393 

County 

Garfield 

Powder  River 

Prairie 

Rosebud 

Treasure 

Wibaux 

Subtotal 

Grand  Total 

Outdoor  Recreation 


Financial  assist- 
ance for  preparation 
of  this  plan  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 


The  Fund  derives 
revenue  from  the  Rec- 
reation / Conservation 
Sticker  and  other  fees 
paid  by  users  of  Fed- 
eral outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas,  net  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  real 
property,  and  the  Fed- 
eral motorboat  fuels 
tax. 


The  Fund  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  578  of  the  88th  Congress) . 
It  assists  the  States  and  their  political  -subdivisions  in 
planning,  acquiring,  and  developing  outdoor  recreation  areas 
and  facilities.  It  also  is  available  to  (1)  certain  Federal 
agencies  for  purchases  of  needed  recreation  areas  and  (2)  for 
payment  into  the  Treasury  to  help  offset  capital  costs  of 
public  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  at  Feder- 
al water  development  projects  authorized  after  the  date  of 
the  Act. 
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